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THE ETHICS OF THE COMPETITIVE PROCESS. 

THE result of the argument, as carried on in the preceding 
chapter," has been to show that no absolute or @ priori principle 
can be established regarding the proper sphere of social or 
political control, but that in every case conditions of fact should 
govern. It has been alleged by some, however, that, starting 
purely from such an empiric basis, it can be established as a 
general principle that the coercive power of the state should be 
kept within the closest limits possible. It is asserted, in short, 
that this is the lesson taught by a study of the conditions of 
life generally in the biological world. In the sub-human world, 
it is said, continued progress and development have been ren- 
dered possible solely by the fact that individuals have been 
forced to bear the consequences which necessarily came from 
unrestricted competition with the members of their own and 
other species. By a like competitive process, it is argued, the 
improvement of the human race may best be secured. The 
present chapter will be devoted to a consideration of the validity 
of this position. 

The chief exponent of this theory is Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The latest and probably final statement of his views is to be 

* This article is, in substance, a chapter from a work entitled Social Justice, which 
is to appear in the early fall from the press of The Macmillan Co. 
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found in his work Justice, which constitutes Part IV of his Prin- 
ciples of Ethics." 

As is well known, Mr. Spencer is a defender of the theory 
that the evolutionary process has been able, not only to develop 
the feeling of moral obligation, but to bring about its very crea- 
tion from materials which did not originally contain it even in 
germ. The illogicalness of such a position would seem sufficiently 
obvious, but is somewhat explained when we consider the essen- 
tial character which Mr. Spencer ascribes to the ethical idea: 

Most people [he says] regard the subject of ethics as being conduct con- 
sidered as calling forth approbation or reprobation. But the primary subject- 
matter of ethics is conduct considered objectively as producing good or bad 
results to self or others, or both.? 

Acting upon such a conception as this, it is, of course, com- 
paratively easy for him to treat human justice as but an out- 
growth from animal or sub-human conduct. 

Within this lower world of life it is undoubtedly true that 
development has been an outcome of a competitive régime in 
which those less fit, as related to their environment, have been 


destroyed, and those more fit, in the same sense, have survived 
and been enabled to transmit their favorable characteristics to 
their offspring, and thus the gradual evolution of higher, more 
complex, and better integrated species rendered possible. It is 


also true that this weeding process has been the result of an order 


*In addition to the support claimed to be derived from the empiric facts of bio 
logical evolution, Mr. Spencer, positivist though he be, relies also upon a bald doc 
trine of abstract natural rights. In that chapter of his Jzstice which is devoted to the 
establishment of the authority of the individualistic formula which he has obtained, 
he avowedly rests itupon an a priori ground, and calls to his support the dicta of such 
men as Blackstone and Mackintosh, wherein they have declared the supreme, invari 
able, and all-controlling power of natural law. Spencer closes with the truly remark 
able argument that “paying some respect to these dicta (to which I may add that of 
the German jurists with their Vaturrecht) does not imply unreasoning credulity. We 
may reasonably suspect that, however much they may be in form open to criticism, 
they are true in essence.” This is truly an argument remarkable, not only because of 
the method of demonstration involved, but because of the total misconception involved 
as to the connotation of the term Maturrecht in German jurisprudence. Mr. Spencer 
goes on, however, to assign a special and limited character to @ priori beliefs in gen- 
eral, but in this we need not follow him, as we shall presently cover this point when we 
examine Mr. Spencer's system from a different standpoint. 


2 Justice, p. 3. 
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in which each individual has, in the main, had visited upon it the 
natural effect of its own nature and consequent conduct. It is 
to be observed, however, that, in order to secure the efficiency 
of the evolutionary process, there has been demanded the birth 
of a vastly greater number of individuals than can by any pos- 


sibility live lives of natural length. In other words, in order to 


secure the requisite favorable variations, and to obtain the needed 
intensity of competition, many are called into life, while but few 
are chosen for a life sufficiently long to enable them to produce 
offspring. The development of the species has thus ever been 
at the expense of the great majority of the individuals constitut- 
ing it. As to this Mr. Spencer says: 

The species has no existence save as an aggregate of individuals, and it 
is true that, therefore, the welfare of the species is an end to be sub- 
served only as subserving the welfares of individuals. . . . . But [he contin- 
ues] since the disappearance of the species, implying disappearance of all 
individuals, involves absolute failure of achieving the end, whereas disap- 
pearance of individuals, though carried to a great extent, may leave outstand 
ing such number as can, by the continuance of the species, make subsequent 
fulfillment of the end possible; the preservation of the individual must, in a 
variable degree, according to circumstances, be subordinated to the preserva- 
tion of the species, where the two conflict.’ 

Coming now to human life, Mr. Spencer, finding in it no ele- 
ments not embraced in sub-human life, applies as necessary to 
human development the law stated above that upon each indi- 
vidual should be visited the natural results of his own nature as 
judged by the degree of his adaptation to the demands of his 
environment. This law, he declares, is one not simply of fact, 
but of moral (as he understands moral) obligation. It becomes, 
in fact, at once a law of necessity (if there would be human 
evolution) and.a canon of distributive justice. Mr. Spencer 
therefore holds that any interference on the part of man with 
the principle, which this law declares, is not only unwise, but 
immoral. He holds, however, that there is an important modifi- 
cation, in form, if not in character, of the principle in its applica- 
tion to men resulting from the gradual recognition by men, due 
to their increasing intellectuality, that, in order to give this 


* Op. cit., p. 6. 
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beneficent law the fullest freedom of operation, each individual 
should recognize in others the right to the same unimpeded 
activity which he claims for himself. 

Furthermore, he says, the developing intelligence of men 
leads to the conscious recognition both of the utilitarian basis 
upon which it is founded, and to an acceptance of its essentially 
obligatory character. In other words, although the princip!e of 
distributive justice obtains full sway among sub-human species, 
it is not recognized as doing so in the minds of those over whose 
destinies it exercises a control. Only among men does the 
objective operation of the rule result in the formation of a cor- 
responding subjective feeling that it is right that the individual 
should submit to the conditions of his natural being and to the 
requirements of his natural environment in order that the ulti- 
mate good of his species may be subserved, and that it is 
proper that he should restrain his desires where their satisfaction 
will imply an undue interference with the freedom of action of 
others. 

The dread of retaliation, the dread of social dislike, the dread of legal 
punishment, and the dread of divine vengeance, united in various proportions, 
form a body of feeling which checks the primitive tendency to pursue the 
objects of desire without regard to the interests of fellow-men. Containing 
none of the altruistic sentiment of justice, properly so-called, pro-altruistic 
sentiment of justice serves temporarily to cause respect for one another's 
claims, and so to make social codperation possible.’ 

This sentiment, thus produced, in time becomes so firmly 
grounded in the consciousness of men that it is ultimately mis- 
taken, as Mr. Spencer alleges, for an innate feeling. Such, 
indeed, he holds to be the essential character of all supposedly 
innate or a priort beliefs.” 

From the premises and argument which we have stated it is 
easily seen how Mr. Spencer is led to the statement of a doc- 
trine of the proper duties of the state, which limits them to the 
simple police function of protecting life, liberty, and property. 

Of. cit., p. 30. 

2“ One who accepts the doctrine of evolution is obliged, if he is consistent, to 


admit that @ priori beliefs entertained by men at large must have arisen, if not from 
the experiences of each individual, then from the experiences of the race.” 


(SPENCER, of. cit., p. 55.) 
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For, as he conceives it, any political control necessarily checks 
pro tanto the beneficent operation of competition. 

It will be seen that in this system which we have outlined 
the competitive régime among men is defended upon both 
economic and ethical grounds. As regards the manner in which 
the personal sense of moral obligation is declared to have arisen, 
we cannot, of course, give our assent. We do not believe it 


possible to create, by means of the evolutionary process, a prod- 


uct the elements of which are not conceived to have been 
present in the material from which it is supposed to have 
evolved. We do not hold it a logical seguttur that because a cer- 
tain law of development is discovered to govern the growth of 
sentient beings, therefore it is a law which should or ought to 
govern. Nor do we hold it possible either by means of indi- 
vidual or race experience to evolve a true altruistic sentiment 
out of originally selfish feelings. But this is obviously not the 
place for a criticism of such a view. We shall, however, have 
occasion later on to show that, even apart from these matters, the 
system of political ethics advocated by Mr. Spencer exhibits 
characteristics which can be squared neither with his own nor 
with any other principles of right and justice. 

In order to arrive at his individualistic results Mr. Spencer 
impliedly maintains the following assertions: first, that a régime 
of practically unrestricted competition between sub-human indi- 
viduals is necessary for, and, in fact, does always lead to, the 
improvement of their species; second, that in this process the 
interest of the individual may ruthlessly be subordinated to 
that of the species; third, that what is true of sub-human 
species is equally true of human beings. These assertions are 
necessarily implied in the position taken by Mr. Spencer, 
although in fact he has not proved or attempted to prove the 
truth of all of them. 

As regards the first assertion, all that evolutionary biologists 
have shown is that, as a matter of fact, a fierce struggle for 
existence is waged between individuals of the sub-human species, 
and that the outcome of this has been the gradual development 
of more complex and better integrated types of life. But this 
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does not preclude the possibility of an evolution by other and 
perhaps better means, unless, indeed, it should be held that such 
a suggestion would impugn the wisdom or the goodness of the 
Creator, a plea Mr. Spencer could hardly be supposed as willing 
to advance. As a matter of fact, moreover, as has been shown 
in the case of domesticated animals, purposive sexual selection, 
in the absence of competition, is a far more rapid and effective 
agent of improvement than the elimination of the unfit in a 


struggle for existence. 

Again, as qualifying the effect of Mr. Spencer’s first asser- 
tion, the connotations of the terms “evolution” and ‘fittest 
for survival,’ as used by the biologist, are to be examined. 
When this is done it is found that “ evolution 
synonymous with progress or improvement in any broad or 


is not necessarily 
ethical sense; and that the “ fitness”’ 
has also a peculiar and limited meaning. 

In the struggle for existence, in the biologic sense, survival is 
a demonstration only of adaptation to environment, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the real character of this fitness is wholly 
determined by the nature of the environment. As Professor 
Huxley has said in his now famous Romanes Lecture : 


implied in the latter phrase 


In cosmic nature what is fittest depends upon the conditions If our 
hemisphere were to cool again, the survival of the fittest might bring about in 
the vegetable kingdom a population of more and more stunted aad humbler 
and humbler organisms, until the fittest that survived might be nothing but 
lichens, diatoms, and such microscopic organisms as those which give red snow 
its color; while, if it became hotter, the pleasant valleys of the Thames and 
Isis might be uninhabitable by any animated beings save those that flourish 
in atropical jungle. They, as the fittest, the best adapted to changed condi- 
tions, would survive.’ 

In truth, the very conditions of an unrestricted, unthinking 
struggle for life between individuals render impossible the sur- 
vival of exceptionably developed types. Where, as a result of an 
exceptional variation, an individual differs radically from its 
kind, this very difference, albeit one indicating development, is a 
disadvantage to it, as rendering it, as it were, out of rapport with 
its environment. Thus the effect of competition everywhere 


* Z'volution and Ethics, “ Collected Essays,” Vol. IX. 
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observable in the sub-human world is the prevention of maxi- 
mum development, and the maintenance in its stead of a com- 


paratively low level of life. The process is thus much like the 


slow advance of aline of men in battle. Those who rush ahead 
are the first killed by the enemy. 

As regards the truth of that second assertion which we have 
stated to be implicit in Mr. Spencer’s theory; namely, that the 
interests and even the existence of the individual may rightfully 
be subordinated to the welfare of the species, a positive denial 
must be entered, so far at least as regards its application to 
man. In the manner in which this demand is made by Mr. 
Spencer, such a sacrifice can be justified according to neither 
transcendental nor utilitarian systems of ethics. For, if, as the 
transcendentalist holds, man is a partaker in the Divine Reason, 
and his moral consciousness is therefore a partial manifestation, 
as it were, of the World Spirit, he has moral rights and duties 
as such, and is thus distinguished from a thing. And, this being 
so, it is ethically improper to treat the individual simply as a 
means to an end, even though that end be the welfare of his 
race. This, of course, does not mean that the social welfare 
should under no circumstances be preferred to the individual’s 
good, but only that when one individual, or society at large, 
assumes to control the actions or destinies of other individuals, 
the motive should be one in which there is involved the recogni- 
tion that those other individuals are persons, not things; that 
they, each of them, are ends unto themselves, and that therefore 
the action to be taken can only be justified if the object sought 
to be realized is one which those individuals would themselves 
recognize to be a desirable one, if they were to reason regarding 
it intelligently and impartially. It is true that in many cases 
where social coercion may justly be applied the coerced one 
may not admit its rightfulness or submit willingly to its opera- 
tion. In such a conflict superior might finally determines 
the issue. But if the compelled one be honest and intelligent 
according to his opportunities, he cannot be said to be immoral 
in his resistance; nor, on the other hand, if the action of 
the superior force has been controlled by the principle just 
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stated, can its conduct be condemned. In a society of 
individuals ethically and intellectually perfect no such conflicts 
would occur. The controlling power would demand no sacri- 
fices which could not be ethically justified, and no individual 
would resist the enforcement of a control which he could see to 
be wise and proper. 

It scarcely need be said that such a subordination of the 
individual to society as this has no essential points of resem. 
blance to that subjection of the individual to the welfare of its 
species which is implied in the biologic laws of “struggle for 
existence ’”’ and “survival of the fittest.”” The sacrifice demanded 
by these laws is ruthless, largely indiscriminative, and wholly 
selfish. So far as the process can be termed teleological, its 
sole aim is the improvement of the species, and the means 
employed one which contains no asking or possible granting of 
consent on the part of the individual victims. According to its 
principles the absolute annulment of every right of an indefinite 
number of individuals is justified if only the ultimate preserva- 


tion of the species be promoted. According to the transcenden- 
talist principle not the smallest demand may rightfully be made 
of a single person if this be the manner of, and the sole motive 


for, making it. 

Nor can the subordination of the welfare of the individual! 
to that of the species which is seen in the evolutionary process 
be defended upon a basis of utilitarian ethics. If, as Mr. 
Spencer and his school hold, utility is the determining criterion 
of rightfulness, then a sense of moral obligation cannot be 
conceived to exist except when the individual to be obligated 
himself recognizes the utility of the act demanded. If then, in 
any instance, the individual should assert, as indeed almost all 
individuals, if questioned, would assert, that he considers the 
welfare of future generations of less value to him than his own 
welfare or life, we cannot demand that sucha one should feel 
morally obligated to obey the given behest. In case of refusal 
it might, upon utilitarian grounds, be justifiable for society 
at large to coerce him, but it could not judge him morally 
recalcitrant, nor could the victim feel otherwise than oppressed. 
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Inasmuch, therefore, as in the unrestricted struggle for existence 
it is the nine-tenths that are submerged in order that the one- 
tenth shall survive, the evolutionary system must, upon utili- 
tarian grounds, be oppressive and irrational to the great majority 
of the individuals affected by it. 

This is precisely the point seized upon by Benjamin Kidd 
in his book Soctal Evolution. Building in the main upon 
Spencerian premises, Kidd declares that when that process of 
development which is helplessly and unthinkingly submitted to 
by the brute creation is examined in the light of men’s reason, 
it is seen to be, as to the majority of them, an essentially 
irrational one. The reason why men have not long ago sought 
to end this destructive competition has been due, he declares, 
to the fact that religion has supplied super-rational or irrational 


sanctions to sustain social subordination. There are inherent 
defects in Mr. Kidd’s argument both as to the rational, or 
rather the irrational, character of all religious beliefs, and as to 
that absolute hostility of the interests of the individual to those of 
society which he states in the broadest manner possible. Of these 


we will speak later. But certainly Mr. Kidd’s theory that, from 
the standpoint of the individual, the simple biologic process of 
evolution cannot be defended upon utilitarian grounds, is correct. 

As regards the third implied assumption of Mr. Spencer, that 
an unrestricted struggle for existence is as beneficent among 
human races as among sub-human species, the objections that 
may be urged are so numerous as to render difficult their treat- 
ment within the compass of a single chapter. The gist of them 
all are, however, contained in the two following statements of 
fact. First, that it is the general desire, as well as the true duty, 
of man not simply to live, but to live well. Second, that man as 
a rational being has the ability to modify his relation to his 
environment, either by consciously adapting his manner of life 
to it, or by altering its conditions. 

The first truth has been well stated by President Schurman 
ina review of Mr. Spencer’s Justice in the Philosophical Review: 

The receipt [says President Schurman] of the natural consequences of an 
individual's nature, active or quiescent, wherein Mr. Spencer discovers the 
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essence of justice, seems to me to be neither just nor unjust, neither right nor 
wrong, neither moral nor immoral. No doubt this process has made the later 
generations of animals stronger, more cunning, and better adapted to the 
environment than the earlier generations. And were we aiming at a similar 
improvement in the breed of man, we might perhaps not be able to do better 
than let the process of natural selection go on undisturbed. In that case we 
should have no charities for the poor, no hospitals for the sick, no protection 
for the weak and helpless. If the goal be the superiority of future genera- 
tions, let the least forward varieties be eliminated. But there is no reason or 
excuse for such consequences when it is recognized that the conception of 
human welfare as ethical end implies, first of all, the well-being of existing 
humanity, each member of which is to be treated as an end in himself, never 
as a mere means to other ends, and then, secondarily, the welfare of future 
humanity — but only in so far as is compatible with the just claims of every 
living child of man. Mr. Spencer’s moralization of natural selection is not 
demanded by an ethical system which places the supreme end in the welfare 
of the species, nor is it in itself inherently defensible. To the contention that 
the biological law “possesses the highest possible authority,” because it 
records the process followed in the maintenance and evolution of life, it must 
be replied that even if this circumstance invested it with “authority —as it 
does not —natural selection, when it reaches the plane of rationai life, is sub- 
ordinated to the higher principle of human sympathy and sociality, which is 
the taproot alike of morality and of the organized community in which it is 
realized. Ethics, accordingly, carries us into a sphere —not merely of living 
but of living well—in which the biological formula is without application.’ 


In other words, with the advent of rational, self-conscious, 
moral man, the aims of life are so changed as to render 
inappropriate that process of development which is efficient in 
the lower animal world. With self-consciousness comes the 
appreciation on the part of the indiv:dual of the possibility of a 
personal perfection, the formation in idea of a happier and better 
life than a mere animal existence. Whether the formation of 
such an ideal be the result of a divine afflatus or the effect of 
race experience, its existence is undeniable. 

In the light, then, of this new conception, the term ‘fit for 
survival’’ assumes a new significance. Fitness now means 
ethical fitness. As has been said by another of Mr. Spencer's 


critics, social progress thus becomes a progress ‘the end of 

which is not the survival of those who may happen to be the 

fittest in respect of the whole of the conditions which obtain, but 
*Vol. I, No. 1. 
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of those who are ethically the best.”"* When, now, to this ethical 
element, contributed by self-consciousness, we add the cognitive 
factor of reason which suggests the possibility, as well as the 
means by which man may take active steps to realize his new 
desires, we render almost self-evident the principle that should 


govern both individual and social action. This is, in short, that the 


slower and more expensive method of structural development by 
means of the biologic law should be supplanted by a process 
devised by the intellect of man, in which the operation of the 
former law is checked where it is seen to lead to evil or to entail 
an unnecessary amount of waste and suffering. 

Professor Huxley in the address from which we have already 
quoted has elaborated this principle with great clearness: 

Men in society [he says] are undoubtedly subject to the cosmic process. 
As among other animals, multiplication goes on without cessation, and involves 
severe competition for the means of support. The struggle for existence 
tends to eliminate those less fitted to adapt themselves to the circumstances 
of their existence ; the strongest, the most self-assertive, tend to break down 
the weaker. But the influence of the cosmic process on the evolution of 
society is the greater the more rudimentary its civilization. Social progress 
means a checking of the cosmic process at every step and the substitution for 
it of another, which may be called the ethical process; the end of which is 
not the survival of those who may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the 
whole of the conditions which obtain, but of those who are ethically the best. 


And he continues: 

The practice of that which is ethically best — what we call goodness or vir- 
tue — involves a course of conduct which, iw a// resfects, is opposed to that 
which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless 
self-assertion, it demands self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside, or tread- 
ing down, all competitors, it requires that the individual shall not merely 
respect, but shall help his fellows ; its influence is directed, not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive 
Laws and moral precepts are directed to the end of curbing the cosmic pro- 
cess and reminding the individual of his duty to the community, to the pro- 
tection and influence of which he owes, if not existence itself, at least the life 
of something better than a brutal savage. 

While the main conclusions reached by Huxley in his 
Romanes address have received very general acceptance, two 
more or less technical criticisms have been made to his mode of 


* HUXLEY, £volution and Ethics. 
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stating them. It has been questioned, in the first place, whether 
he has not distinguished too sharply between the ethical and 
cosmic processes. In the quotations which we have made it is 
seen that apparently he makes the two processes mutually exclu- 
sive and antagonistic. But it may be asked: However much the 
ethical process may differ from the competitive process which 
prevails among the beings of lower creation, does not the for- 
mer, as much as the latter, constitute a part of the general cosmic 
process; and does not, in truth, an adequate connotation of the 


” 


term ‘‘cosmic process’’ comprehend all stages and methods of 
phenomenal development—a development which, however, may 
assume one form in the sub-human sphere, and another in the 
human world ? 

Undoubtedly an affirmative answer must be given to this 
question, as no doubt Huxley himself would agree. In fact, 
though some of his expressions would point otherwise, we may 
in justice doubt whether he was in his address even temporarily 
led to think otherwise. It has been pointed out that Mr. Huxley 
may have been consciously using, for the time being, the 
language of the unscientific, and the quotation from Seneca with 
which he prefaces his paper, Soleo entm et in aliena castra transire, 
non tanquam transfuga sed tanquam explorator, may indicate this.’ 
Moreover, we have, in the Prolegomena which Mr. Huxley has 
prefixed to his address, the virtual admission of the point. In 


comparing the progress of plants under artificial and under 


natural selection, he says: 

Thus it is not only true that the cosmic energy, working through man 
upon a portion of the plant world, opposes the same energy as it works 
throughout the state of nature, but a similar antagonism is everywhere mani- 
fest between the artificial and the natural. 

And in a note he adds: 

Or, to put the case still more simply: When a man lays hold of the two 
ends of a piece of string and pulls them, with intent to break it, the right 
arm is certainly exerted in antagonism to the left arm; yet both arms derive 
their energy from the same original source. 

This is satisfactory so far as it goes, as admitting or showing 
that the processes of life and development which go on in the 

‘By Miss WHITE, /nternational Journal of Ethics, Vol. V, p. 478. 
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human and sub-human spheres constitute parts of one general 
cosmic scheme; but the implication is still left that the so-called 
ethical process is both essentially different from, and antagonistic 
to, that process which is displayed in the lower realms of life. 
And this leads to the second general question regarding Mr. 
Huxley’s position. This is, whether the ethical process does in 
fact have, either for its aim or its result, a cessation of the com- 
petitive principle; and whether, therefore, the ethical principle 
does in fact differ in kind from the evolutionary principles of 
“struggle for existence” and “survival of the fittest.”” In other 
words, cannot we take Mr. Huxley’s homely example, and say 
that, though, to be sure, the two armis in stretching the string do, 
in a certain sense, pull in opposite directions, yet their modus 
operandi is essentially the same, and, what is more important, 
they both have the same aim in view, namely, the stretching or 
breaking of the twine? 

Now, as all agree, the aim of all striving, whether animal or 
human, is life and development. The difference between the 
evolutionary process among men and among animals cannot, 
therefore, consist in the general end sought to be attained. 
What difference there is can only consist in the different sort of 
life or development striven for. This, indeed, is a very great 
difference, but is not one which would distinguish generically 
the two processes. 

Professor John Dewey has called attention to the fact that 
there is no distinction im sind between those brute instincts which 
Mr. Huxley calls natural and those higher instincts which he 
calls moral.‘ The animal impulses and all natural impulses 
are not per se moral or immoral; they are the basis for all moral 
action, and whether moral or immoral depends upon how and 
for what purpose they are exercised. Thus both natural and 


social selection operate alike in so far as each implies adapta- 


tion to environment. The essential difference between the two 
processes consists, as has been before suggested, in the fact that 
what is unconscious with the brute is conscious with man, and 
that with this consciousness comes moral responsibility for the 


%Monist, Vol. VIL, p. 32. 
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manner in which capacities are exercised, and the ends toward 
the attainment of which efforts are directed. 

But, it may still be asked, do not the forms of development 
sought by men differ so radically from those striven for by 


members of the lower living world as to necessitate methods 


that are essentially distinct? At first sight it would seem so, 
for, as we have already seen, one of the prime characteristics of 
the ethical régime is at once to put an end to many forms of 
competition which reign supreme in the realm of lower life. 
Yet, when we look at the matter closely, we find that in reality 
that for which ethical man seeks 1s not necessarily to check the 
competitive process, but rather to fix, as criteria of fitness for 
survival, characteristics different from those established by purely 
biological laws. The aim is thus not so much to check the 
stream of competitive energy as to direct it into different 
channels. The “struggle for existence’ still remains, and 
through it development is secured, but the weapons used are 
changed, and the tests of superiority altered to meet the 
requirements of the new forms of development desired. This 
is a point which has been made very plain in the article by Pro- 
fessor Dewey from which we have already quoted. Competition 
still persists, but it is no longer one simply for life, or based 
upon the mere physical, or lower intellectual, attributes. In the 
human world the struggle becomes one, the conditions of which 
are moralized by the presence of sympathy, ideas of justice, and 
in general those ideals of personal perfection which man’s devel- 
oped mentality discloses to him. The bare struggle for exist- 
ence, to be sure, still goes on to a very considerable extent 
among the lower wage-earning classes, and this, unfortunately, 
often approximates in severity, cruelty, and wastefulness the 
competition of the sub-human régime. But above these classes, 
as the higher stages of social life are reached, the competition is 
modified by the conditions of which we have spoken. And even 
as to the lower classes, the effort of much modern legislation is, 
while not destroying competition, to raise its moral plane by the 
enactment of laws regulating the conditions under which, and 
the persons by whom, certain forms of more arduous and 
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dangerous work shall be performed. This legislative effort is also 


supplemented by the endeavors of schoo] and church—the one 


seeking so to develop the minds, the other so to stimulate and 
direct the motives and emotions of the members of the lower 
classes, that they may secure through their own efforts an ame- 
lioration and moralization of their life-conditions. 

Even in those cases, however, in which the moralization of 
human efforts seems to necessitate a checking of the struggle 
for simple survival, a deeper insight discloses that in many 
instances this is not the case. Struggle for existence means 
nothing more than a striving for adaptation to environment. It 
is thus possible to show that, even upon a purely utilitarian basis, 
many of our most common altruistic acts are socially self- 
serving ; that, though they call for temporary sacrifices, they 
serve ultimately to excite emotions and to create habits which 
are socially beneficial. Thus, for example, Professor Dewey 
points out that in caring for the sick and helpless 
we develop habits of foresight and forethought, powers of looking before and 
after, tendencies to husband our means, which ultimately make us the most 
skillful in warfare. We foster habits of group-loyalty, feelings of solidarity, 
which bind us together by such close ties that no social group which has not 
cultivated like feelings, through caring for all its members, will be able to 
understand us. In a word, such conduct would pay in the struggle for exist- 
ence as well as be morally commendable.’ 

Finally, upon this point, it is to be observed, as exhibiting 
from still another standpoint the essential similarity between 
social and animal methods of development, that these so-called 
altruistic elements which characterize human civilization are by 
no means absent from the sub-human world. Not to speak of 
that dependence of offspring upon parent which exists among 
almost, if not, all orders of life, there is, at least among the 
members of the higher animal species, an interdependence that 
often implies self-sacrifice, and leads to substantial codperation. 
It may be that such actions are not due to conscious ethical 
motives, but they result at any rate in de facto altruism and 
coéperation. As Mr. Leslie Stephen has said: 


* Loc. cit. 
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It may be anthropomorphic to attribute any maternal emotions of the 
human kind to the animal. The bird, perhaps, sits upon her eggs because 
they give her an agreeable sensation, or, if you please, from a blind instinct 
which somehow determines her to the practice. She does not look forward, 
we may suppose, to bringing up a family, or speculate upon the delights of 
domestic affection. I only say that as a fact she behaves in a way which is 
at once injurious to her own chances of individual survival and absolutely 
necessary to the survival of the species. The abnormal bird who deserts her 
nest escapes many dangers, but if all birds were devoid of the iastinct, the 
birds would not survive a generation.’ 

This inclusion of the ethical within the cosmic process removes 
the last possible ground of support for that fear which Mr. Spen- 
cer expresses in his Man versus the State, that man in attempting 
to interfere with laws of the latter is setting himself against 
august nature as natura naturans — that he is, in effect, pitting 
the microcosm against the macrocosm. The danger of this pro- 
ceeding, he declares, is apparent in its very terms. 

If the political meddler could be induced to contemplate the essenitia] 
meaning of his plan, he would be paralyzed by the sense of his own temerity. 
He proposes to suspend in some way or degree that process by which all life 
has been evolved. 

This fear of Mr. Spencer lest the cosmic forces be interfered 
with by man is one constantly reiterated by him. Yet does Mr. 
Spencer pretend to say that it is possible for man to defeat the 
operation of a natural or cosmic law? Or, if he does, where does 
he draw the line between purely natural or cosmic action and 
artificial action? If he would apply his censure to any effort on 
the part of man to escape from the operation of the competitive 
law, should he not, we may ask, extend his condemnation to any 
and all efforts of individuals of the brute creation to avoid dan- 
ger and to bring themselves into better adjustment of their 
milieu? Does not, in fact, all life, human as well as animal, 
imply a struggle for adaptation to environment? Also, it may 
pertinently be asked, why, if man is, as Mr. Spencer holds, able 
so potently to affect for evil the operation of natural forces, 
may he not, conceivably at least, be able to use his power for 
the accomplishment of good? Or are natural laws of sucha 


* Social Rights and Duties, 1, p. 235. 
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peculiar character that, though modifiable, they are modifiable 


only for the worse? 

As a matter of fact, when traced to its source, it is found that 
Mr. Spencer everywhere betrays in his writings what may be 
called a personal hostility toward governments. Though at 
times he speaks of government as subject in its life and develop- 
ment to cosmic evolutionary laws, he nevertheless, when treating 
its other than pure police functions, uniformly considers it as 
something unnatural, artificial, existing apart from nature, as 
having interests necessarily different from, if not absolutely 
antagonistic to, those of its subjects, and as using them but as 
means for the realization of its own and necessarily evil ends. 
The attitude of mind of Mr. Spencer is of course explainable by 
the fact that in his study of past conditions he has for the most 
part discovered governments controlled by oligarchies and 
administered selfishly in the interests of those in power. We 
reply, however, that such conditions, though they may serve to 
show why in the past evil results have so often followed govern- 
mental action, have no power whatever to show that such will 
inevitably be the outcome in the future. Not only this, but 
we may without conceit declare ourselves freed from much of 
the ignorance under which our ancestors labored. Also we may 
point to the fact that no longer is political power in the hands 
of the minority, nor exercised in its behalf, but that in theory 
wholly, and in practice in large part, government by the people 
and for the people as a whole is a realized fact. 


The criticism just made of Mr. Spencer’s theories will serve 
as a basis upon which to make an estimate of the value of much of 
the reasoning of Mr. Kidd as contained in his Social Evolution. 
Like Spencer, Kidd accepts unreservedly the application of the 
purely biological laws of evolution to social man, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, condemns as ill-advised all efforts directed 
to the checking of their operation.‘ Upon this ground he 


* Mr. Kidd’s views in this respect are rendered still more radical by the fact that 
he accepts the views of Weismann and his school that “ acquired characteristics" are 
not inherited. The effect of this is, of course, to throw the entire burden of progress 
upon natural selection as secured by the competitive process. He is thus necessarily 
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conceives socialistic schemes fundamentally defective, and recom- 
mends in their stead all forms of social or political action which 
will in any way remove present hindrances upon competition. 
He is optimistic enough to believe that the present trend, of 
western civilization at least, is in this direction. In his closing 
pages he says: 

The central fact working itself out in our midst is one which is ever tend 
ing to bring about, for the first time in the history of the race, all the people 
into competition of life on a footing of equality of opportunity. In this 
process the problem with which society and legislators will be concerned for 
long into the future will be how to secure to the fullest degree those condi- 
tions of equality, while at the same time retaining that degree of inequality 
which must result from offering prizes sufficiently attractive to keep up within 
the community that stress and exertion without which no people can long 
continue in a high state of efficiency. 

There is much truth and value in what Kidd has shown us; 
and to the doctrine contained in the quotation which we have 
just made there can scarcely be given anything but praise. For, 
as we have seen, the result of our own inquiries has been to show, 
not only the necessity for, but the actual persistence of, competi- 
tion among men even in the highest social states. The pity is, 
then, that in the body of his work Kidd, like his teacher 
Spencer, should nowhere have properly characterized or appar- 
ently comprehended what should be the true character of this 
competition, but should have interpreted it as practically equiva- 
lent to that mere struggle for life and subsistence which char- 
acterizes the sub-human sphere. It is furthermore unfortunate 
that he should have largely covered over what value otherwise 


led to declare that progress will be the most swift where the number of men born into 
the world is greatest in excess of the means of possible subsistence, for under such 
circumstances the competition will be the keenest, the weeding out of the inefficient 
most rapid, and the selection of the fit most exact. It is a perfectly obvious fact, 
however, that history shows this not to have been the result among men. This incon- 
gruity of fact and theory should alone have been sufficient to warn Kidd that his prem 
ises needed revising. In this connection, also, we might call attention to the fact, 
excellently brought out by MALLOCK in his Aristocracy and Evolution, that very much 
of the competition that has existed among men has been between employers rather 
than the employed, and has thus been a struggle not so much for subsistence as for 
dominion and other satisfactions. Upon this point see also a review of Kidd’s work 
by THEODORE ROOSEVELT in the Morth American Review for July, 1895. 
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belonged to his work by a conception of religion and of its social 
value almost wholly erroneous, and to have emphasized this error 
by an attempted historical analysis of the progress of western 
civilization which, aside from the errors arising from the false 
premises regarding the character and influence of religious beliefs, 


displays a frequent ignorance or omission of important facts. 

The work is injured also by the assertion, obviously untrue 
in fact and unnecessary indeed to his own thesis, of an unavoid- 
able and complete opposition between the interests of the indi- 
vidual and of the society of which he is a member. Thus in one 
place he says: ‘The interests of the social organism and those 
of the individuals composing it at any time are actually antago- 
nistic; they can never be reconciled, they are inherently and 
essentially irreconcilable.” In justice to Kidd it should be said 
that he elsewhere qualifies the above statement to the extent of 
implying that some individuals may have an interest in the social 
welfare. This, while convicting him of inconsistency, relieves 
him at any rate of absurdity. 

Let us stop for a moment, however, to see what is meant by 
the declaration that the interests of even a majority of the indi- 
viduals of the present day are necessarily antagonistic to those 
of the society which they constitute. This, even in its qualified 
form, is a most serious and startling assertion. The general argu 
ment of Kidd shows that he means by this declaration that all 
individuals are by nature selfish ; that, rationally, they conceive, or 
should conceive, their highest welfare to consist in material self- 
satisfaction ; and that consequently the welfare of future genera- 
tions cannot possibly enter as a reasonable factor into the 
determination of their conduct or ideals. To the statement of 
this ethical principle is joined the assertion that race or social 
progress is possible only through a competitive process which 
involves misery and destruction to a great majority of the par- 
ticipating individuals. From these two assertions the principle 
is deduced that, were the men of the present day to act from 
purely rational motives, they would put a stop to this competi- 
tive struggle by the institution of some sort of socialistic scheme 
which would benefit themselves, but which would at once put an 
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end to social progress, and would, in fact, inaugurate a process 
of degeneration. This would, of course, mean that future genera- 
tions would suffer from such a policy, but those now living 
would realize a higher degree, or at least a greater amount, of 
comfort and pleasure than would otherwise fall to their lot. 

The bald utilitarianism and the consequent irrationality of 
all pure forms of altruism which Kidd maintains we cannot stop 
to criticise. To some extent what has already been said in the 
argument which has gone before will serve the purpose. But 
admitting for the nonce that self-interest in its strictest sense 
should rule, is it true that individual and race interests are 
antagonistic and irreconcilable ? 

If Kidd had merely said that, as at present organized and 
operated, our social system is one in which race progress is 
secured at the expense of individual welfare, that would have 
been a simple statement of fact, to answer which it would merely 
be necessary to examine thoroughly existing social conditions, 
and from such an examination to determine, if possible, whether 
or not this were so. But this is not what is declared. In Social 
Evolution the assertion is made, and declared to have been 
demonstrated, that the two interests, race and individual, are 
inherently irreconcilable; that, in other words, it is impossible, 
under any conceivable social régime, to secure at once race prog- 
ress and general individual success. 

The demonstration of the incorrectness of this assertion 
depends directly upon the same reasoning which we have 
applied to the theories of Spencer. The source of the error 
of Kidd lies in his failure to comprehend the full possibilities of 
the competitive principle. To him, filled as his mind is with the 
laws of mere physical life, competition seems to mean little more 
than a struggle for sustenance and bare existence. We are in 
hearty accord with Kidd as to the general beneficence among 
men of a régime in which merit and success are determined by a 
fair and free contest, and we confess our inability to conceive of 
any other distributive method that would be of equal social 
efficiency either for stimulating the development of desirable 
characteristics or for bringing into the fullest and most effective 
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operation those abilities which already exist; but we differ from 


him in that we hold that men are so endowed intellectually and 
emotionally as to render it at least conceivably possible for them 
so to conduct their competitive efforts as to secure at once the 
progressive improvement of their race and a life of relative 
prosperity and happiness for themselves. In other words, con- 
trary to Kidd, we believe that, whatever may be our present state, 
we are not shut off from conceiving a possible one, in which, 
while admitting to the fullest the competitive principle, social 
methods will be so perfected that through a wider diffusion of 
knowledge, a better adjustment of relations between employer 
and employed, a more enlightened sense of moral responsibility, 
and a more nearly perfect organization of industry generally, not 
only will the means be given to each individual to make known 
the capabilities, manual or intellectual, which he possesses, but 
the opportunity afforded for exercising those talents in a manner 
both remunerative to himself and useful to society at large. 
Thus, through the employment of forces at their maximum 
degrees of efficiency and through the diminution of waste 
formerly due to enforced idleness and misdirected efforts, it 
may be hoped that the aggregate economic product will be 
greatly increased, and at the same time that the conditions 
which we have mentioned above will secure its distribution 
according to correct principles of justice. Under such circum- 
stances we believe that future social progress would be possible, 
and at the same time a régime maintained which would be 
rational and beneficent to the individuals affected by it. 
What we have thus far said has been in answer to the thesis 
of Kidd that individual and race interest are necessarily, and 
therefore forever, irreconcilable. As a matter of fact, however, 
we hold, as do of course the great majority of thinking men, 
that our social system, even as it is at present constituted and 
conducted, possesses a present utilitarian rationality to the great 
majority of individuals. At the same time we admit that there 
are some to whom this assertion does not hold true. When, for 
example, we have able-bodied men or women seeking work ear- 
nestly and unable to find it, or individuals deprived of such means 
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of education as are fairly needed to bring to light abilities pos- 
sessed, or individuals endowed with peculiar talents in particular 
directions and unable to obtain opportunity for their application 
or development, it can scarcely be said that, as to such individ. 


uals, the existing social system is rationally justified. 

In the formation of an estimate as to how many such unfor- 
tunate individuals there are in any given society, it may be 
argued that whether or not a condition be rational to an indi- 
vidual upon a utilitarian basis must necessarily be left to the 


determination of that individual. His idea of pleasure or suc- 
cess, it may be said, may differ from our own, but as long as the 
conditions by which he is surrounded meet his own tests we 
cannot say that he is a victim to the social or political system 
that is maintained by his race. 

If such an argument be raised, it is at once seen, however, 
that it will serve to justify, in this respect at least, some of the 
very worst civilizations. In fact, the lower the state of civiliza- 
tion, the easier and more complete would the justification be, for 
it would be exactly under those conditions that the individuals 
would be so ignorant and brutal that they would have neither 
the ability nor disposition to reason intelligently regarding their 
best interest. It is therefore a sufficient answer to this plea to 
say that the conditions under which such individuals have lived 
have never been such as to present a possibility for the forma- 
tion of truer and higher ideals of happiness and personal welfare. 

To this it may be rejoined that this still implies that the one 
passing the judgment upon a society determines its rationality 
according to a standard which he himself sets up, and not accord- 
ing to one erected by the individuals themselves. This is true, 
and must necessarily be so. In the formation of any judg- 
ment whatever a critic must have established for himself an 
ideal or standard, in comparison with which the facts under con- 
sideration are judged, and, by their conformity or nonconformity 
to it, justified or condemned. In this sense every estimate of 
value, moral, economical, or political, is necessarily subjective. 
But it is not subjective in so far as the one by whom it is formed 
or stated eliminates from it all elements of personal bias or 
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peculiarity. Thus, to take the example we have mentioned, if 


the critic has no regard for what he, individually, with his own 
personal peculiarities, most desires, but considers solely what 
form of welfare, looked at from the highest ethical standpoint, 
would be most suitable to the individuals concerned, and which 
would indeed be most acceptable to them were they properly 
informed, an objective opinion is given. 

From the utilitarian standpoint, then, there are two stand- 
points from which any given society may be declared to be 
irrationally organized or directed. It may either be alleged 
that it fails to provide for a possible happiness of a considerable 
number of its individual members, according to the standard 
which they set up; or it may be claimed that, though it may 
provide a possible happiness to all according to their own stand- 
ards, it yet fails to provide that intellectual and ethical develop- 
ment which is necessary to secure the formation of better ideals. 
It is easily possible for a given social régime to be held delin- 
quent upon either or both of these counts. 

It will be noticed that care has been taken in the foregoing 
to make use of the phrase “ possible happiness.’" The propriety 
of this is obvious. A social régime cannot be held responsible 
for unhappiness due to the willful misconduct of a sufferer ; 
as, for example, where one, either by failing to make use of the 
opportunities fairly presented to him, or by deliberately select- 
ing the more evil of two courses or refusing to sacrifice a present 
pleasure for a greater good, has brought harm upon himself. In 
passing judgment upon the rationality of a régime as to its 
effects upon individuals, the question is thus not as to what 
number of individuals are unsuccessful and miserable, but as to 
what number are so because of the existence of that régime. 
Where failures are due to personal faults or failings, and not to 
circumstances over which the individuals have no control, there 
is reaped only that which has been sown, and social conditions 
cannot be indicted for the result. 

What has been said regarding the necessity of framing a 
social ideal before it is possible to pass a judgment upon any 
given régime implies two facts which Kidd, and many others, 
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seem not to recognize, or at least to state. These are, first, that 
happiness, prosperity, welfare, success, or whatever similar terms 
may be used, are not of absolute value, but relative to a standard 
of conceived perfection; and, secondly, that, in a strict sense, no 
condition of affairs which is subject to human direction is abso- 
lutely rational unless ideally perfect. In this strict sense, there- 
fore, in so faras any régime falls short of perfection, its continued 
maintenance is irrational. 

In the light of the first fact the great majority of the partici- 
pants in any general contest must necessarily fail. If success 
be judged by the achievements of the one or few most success- 
ful, the entire remainder fail. Indeed, in many cases it may 
even be held that all have failed, inasmuch as the most success- 
ful may have fallen far short of that which was not only desirable, 
but possible of attainment. But—and here is the point—this by 
no means proves that as to the whole, or even as to the less suc- 
cessful portion of the people, the contest has been a failure 
There is still a possibility that all, or nearly all, have received 
benefit from the struggle, though, to be sure, some have been 
relatively more rewarded than their fellows. For those who 
believe as fully as does Kidd in the efficiency of the competitive 
régime in stimulating the energies and properly directing the 
efforts of individuals, the presumption is, in fact, that such will be 
the case under any individualistic scheme of social organization. 

Applying now the second fact of which we have spoken 
above, we may ask what is the proper meaning of the question, 
“Is a given social régime rationally justified ?”’ Strictly speak- 
ing no completely rational social régime has ever existed, nor 
will such a one exist until that form of organization and manner 
of administration is effected under which not only race progr ut 
the most rapid possible rate is secured, but complete opportunity 
afforded to every individual member to render effective every 
capability which he possesses, and to develop every power 
potentially possessed, and, finally, under which is guaranteed to 
all the just results accruing from their several activities. When, 
then, it is said by Kidd that present social conditions are with- 
out a rational basis, he is right in the sense that they are not all 
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that they should be. But this, as we have seen, is not the com- 
parison which Kidd makes. His assertion is that past and pres- 
ent social régimes, so far as they are competitive, are irrational 
when viewed from the individualistic standpoint; and, so far as 
non-competitive, irrational when viewed from the social stand- 


point. He thus excludes the possibility of a régime rational 


from both standpoints. He is, therefore, unable to conceive of 
an absolutely ideal «cate, though, as between the two, he pre- 
fers that absolutely competitive state in which the progress of 
the race is best secured. 

For the sake of clearness, we will restate our position. 
We agree with Kidd in believing that the absolutely com- 
petitive state is the ideal one; but we disagree with him as to 
the impossibility of securing general individual welfare there- 
under. When we speak of the ideal goal of human progress 
necessitating the establishment of an absolutely competitive 
régime, we qualify this by adding the condition that competi- 
tion is to be maintained only upon the very highest planes. The 
régime must be one in which, as has been already implied, the 
criteria of fitness for success or survival will be the possession of 
absolutely the highest moral qualities. This, naturally, implies 
the disappearance of all the lower and more brutalizing forms of 
strife, and with them the avoidance of all the unnecessary forms 
of suffering to which they give rise. It means that no one shall 
find himself born into a social world in which he is to any 
degree so bound by social requirements or so hindered by the 
intricacy of the economic machinery, in the management of 
which he constitutes but an insignificant agent, that he is unable 
to develop to the fullest his capacities, to educate to the fullest 
his desires,and to reap to the fullest the rewards of his indi- 
vidual merit. Thus interpreted, it needs no imaginative devel- 
opment to show that in a society so organized there would need 
be no sacrifice of the welfare of individuals, either present or to 
come. Thus, as a result of this long course of reasoning, we 
are finally brought to sustain the thesis of Mr. Spencer, which 
we originally criticised, namely, ‘that the interests of human- 
ity are to be best subserved by giving full effect to the law that 
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each individual shall receive the benefits and evils of his own 
nature and its consequent conduct.” It is only in the interpre- 
tation of this rule that we have differed widely from that phi- 
losopher. 

It is especially in the bearing of the rule upon the question 
of the legitimate extent of social control that we are at variance 
with him. To us its recognition as a principle would carry with 
it no necessary demand for a diminution in the functions of 
government. Its recognition would, to be sure, imply a change 
in character and motive of many of the state’s present activities, 
but would not necessarily decrease their aggregate amount. It 
would involve the disappearance of many forms of industrial 
interference that now exist, and the abandonment of all of the 
cruder forms of state socialism. But it would permit a vast 
extension of the present regulative and educational functions of 
the governing powers. The state’s regulative powers could be 
made to embrace all those functions which are necessary ; first, 
to prevent the limitation of the freedom of individuals, such as is 
sometimes attempted by such organized bodies as churches, 
labor unions, political societies, and industrial combinations ; 
and, secondly, to secure competition along the highest lines, by 
providing that certain forms of work shall be carried on under 
prescribed conditions, as regards, for instance, hours of work, 
employment of women and children, and maintenance of hygienic 
conditions. 

The educational functions of the state could in like manner 
be subjected to almost indefinite extension. They could be 
made to include, not only the collection and dissemination of 
every variety of information, statistical or otherwise, which could 
be of possible value to the people, but could also properly be 
made to embrace the more directly pedagogic task of providing 
for the freest and most adequate instruction in all forms of 
human knowledge, practical and speculative. 

Such activities as the above would not necessarily be anti- 
competitive or socialistic in character. In my book 7he Nature 
of the State, after dividing the functions of the state into essential 
and non-essential duties (meaning by non-essential all those 
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activities assumed by the state, not because their exercise is a 
sine qua non of the state’s existence, but because their public 
administration is supposed to be advantageous to the people), I 
called attention to the fact that this latter class is separable into 
two divisions which may properly be termed socialistic and non- 
socialistic. The socialistic duties properly comprehend only 
activities which can and will be exercised by the people if left 
to their private initiative. Their assumption is, therefore, to 
that extent, a curtailment of industrial freedom of the people. 
The non-socialistic duties include those which, if not assumed 


by the state, either cannot or will not be exercised at all. As | 


said in the work to which I have referred — 

They are duties not essential to the state’s existence, and yet, from their 
very nature, not likely or even possible of performance by private parties. 
Such duties as these are, therefore, not socialistic, because their public 
assumption does noi limit the field of private enterprise, nor in any way 
interfere with private management of any sort of industry. Asa rule they are 
powers educational in character rather than coercive, directive rather than 
controlling. Under this head come all those administrative duties that are 
of an investigating, statistical character, and consist, not in the interference 
with industry, but in the study of conditions and the diffusion of the informa- 
tion thus obtained. Work of this kind is that performed bythe United States 
Departments of Labor and Agriculture, by the Bureau of Education, the Fish 
Commission, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, by the Census Bureau, etc. 
Public libraries and reading-rooms, boards of health, the provision of public 
parks, and certain branches of education also come under this head. ‘Their 
purpose is not to interfere with the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest, but to transform the environment and, by diffusing sounder infor- 
mation concerning the character of the conditions and the nature of the 
forces by which man is surrounded, to render it possible for him either to 
harmonize his efforts with them or to direct his strength and intelligence to a 
modification of them. In fine, to increase his opportunities.’ 


But even the ownership and direct operation of industrial 
concerns by the state are not necessarily excluded by the adop- 
tion of the competitive principle. As long as it appears that a 
given industry, if left in private hands, will almost inevitably be 
subjected to the control of some one or few commercial “ trusts,” 
whereby true or healthy competition is rendered impossible, 
the assumption by the state of its management will at least 


* The Nature of the State, pp. 347, 348. 
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not lessen competition ; while, on the other hand, it will secure 
to the people generally the benefits flowing from the monopoly. 
This control cannot, however, consistently with the competitive 
principle, be applied so long as there is a possibility of devising 
effective means for so controlling the organization and operation 
of monopolies that a healthy competition may be obtained. 

In the second place, aside from the qualifications of the 
above, state operation of an industry may be justified upon the 
competitive principle if by so doing the industry is managed in 
such a way that a greater degree of true competition will be 
maintained between the individuals employed than would be the 
case under private management. This we consider a_ very 
important point, though not one which we remember to have 
seen often urged. From the social standpoint it is much more 
desirable that there should be healthy competition between 
employés thah that there saould be a contest between industrial 
concerns. It is one of the chief evils of the present industrial 
régime of production on a large scale that the chief competition 
that exists is between workingmen and -women in securing 


employment. Positions once secured, competition largely 
ceases. The employés become merged into a large body of 
workers, and have little direct personal interest in the work 
which they perform. Even in those private industries in which 


the wages paid are proportionate to the amount of work done, 
the individual is not permitted, as a rule, to exhibit his full 
degree of skill. In many cases it is an unwritten law among such 
workmen that certain maxima of piece work shall not be exceeded, 
even by the most able and skillful, for the very satisfactory rea- 
son that if such maxima are more than occasionally exceeded 
the price paid per piece by the employers will inevitably be 
reduced, with the result, of course, that the most efficient will 
henceforth receive no more than they would have earned under 
the old scale, while all the remainder will receive less. 

If, then, we can have a governmental control, in which earn- 
ings are graded according to the amount and character of work 
done, and in which a careful inspection is maintained for the 
purpose of detecting with reasonable certainty the presence of 
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merit or demerit in all their degrees, and of rewarding them 


proportionately, either by increase or decrease of wages, or by 


changing the character of work required, then a truer and more 
beneficial competition will be maintained than the old compe- 
tition between concerns which the governmental monopoly 
will destroy. We are not, however, to be considered as main- 
taining that any such beneficent governmental management will 
be likely to result from public control, political morality and 
intelligence being what they now are. We should, in fact, expect 
the reverse. All that we wish to point out is that the applica- 
tion of the competitive principle would not necessarily, that is, 
under all conceivable conditions, exclude such governmental 
ownership and operation. 

By way of summarization of the points of difference between 
the conclusions to which we have been led by the adoption of 
the competitive principle as an ideal one, and those reached by 
Mr. Spencer in applying the same principle, we may say: 
First, that, instead of leaving individuals to conduct their con- 
tests in their own way, unrestrained by social control, we would 
justify all actions of the state which will tend to raise the ethical 
plane of competition. Secondly, we would justify state inter- 
vention where such intervention is for the purpose of preventing 
oppression of individuals by each other. Thirdly, we would 
justify such intervention where, without it, monopolies or trusts 
would be organized under private management. Fourthly, we 
would justify state action where its influence is educative, or 
where it is limited to the performance of some duty which other- 
wise would not be performed at all. Fifthly, we would justify 
state action where, although its effect is to put an end to certain 
forms of competition, its result is the stimulation and mainte- 
nance of better forms of rivalry. 

It is now necessary to answer one final question. It may 
be asked whether these kinds of governmental intervention 
which we have justified do not rest for their justification upon 
the implication of a certain amount of ignorance or viciousness 
on the part of the people, and whether, therefore, it is not true 
that as civilization advances the necessity for this intervention 
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will decrease, until finally, when the final goal of human 
progress is reached, the need for political control will have 
entirely disappeared. If we answer yes to this, we in effect 
affirm that, though the anarchistic state be not now desirable, it 
yet stands as an ideal continually to be striven for and possibly 


ultimately to be realized. 

This proposition has been and still is widely held. Spencer 
in his Soctal Statics says: 

It is a mistake to assume that government must necessarily last forever. 
The institution marks a certain stage of civilization— is natural to a peculiar 
phase of human development. It is not essential, but incidental. As amongst 
Bushmen we find a state antecedent to government, so there may be one in 
which it shall become extinct." 

And again he says: 

Does it [government] not exist because crime exists? . . . . Is there not 
more liberty, that is, less government, as crime diminishes? And must not 
government cease when crime ceases, for the very lack of objects on which to 
perform its function? Not only does magisterial power exist because of evil, 
but it exists by evil.? 

Janet takes the same view in his Aitstotre de la Science 
politique: 

Imaginez [he says] en effet une politique parfaite, un gouvernement 
parfait, des lois parfaites, vous supposez par la méme des hommes parfaits. 
Mais alors la politique ne serait plus autre chose que le gouvernement libre 
de chaque homme par soi-méme : en d'autres termes, elle cesserait d’étre. Et 
cependant, c’est 1a sa fin et son idéal. L’objet du gouvernement est de pré- 
parer insensiblement les hommes 4a cet état parfait de société, ou les lois et 
le gouvernement lui-méme deviendraient inutiles. 

Hume, too, in his essay Of the Original Contract, says: 

Were all men possessed of so inflexible a regard to justice that of them- 
selves they would totally abstain from the properties of others, they had for- 
ever remained in a state of absolute liberty, without subjection to any 
magistrate or political society. 

The assertion of Jules Simon, that ‘the state ought to ren- 
der itself useless and prepare for its own decease,” indicates 
the same view. So also we find the late Professor Freeman 
asserting: ‘As for discussions about any one ideal form of gov- 
ernment, they are simply idle. The ideal form of government 


* Edition 1873, p. 24. * /bid., p. 230. 
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is no government at all. The existence of government in any 
shape is a sign of man’s imperfection.” And, finally, to similar 
effect is the declaration of Paine in his Common Sense, that 
“ government, like dress, is the badge of lost innocence.’ ' 
What degree of truth is there in this conception of anarch- 
ism or no-government as an ideal? In one sense there is a good 
deal; in another, none. If by anarchism reference is had to the 
absence of all coercion, the conception is a valid one. If, how- 
ever, the idea is that all forms of public activities shall disap- 
pear, it is invalid. As we have elsewhere pointed out, all 
coercion is in itself painful, and therefore an evil. An ideal 
social order must, therefore, be one in which the element of 
coercion is to play no part. On the other hand, as we have also 
pointed out, in so far as _ political laws or social conventions are 
recognized as just by those whose actions are to be controlled, 
no feeling of coercion is to be experienced. The absence of 
coercion which is ideally demanded does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily imply the disappearance of all forms of public activities 
and regulations. In fact, were all men morally perfect, and intel- 
lectually enlightened, public activities would in all probability be 
very widely extended. For with men so perfect morally and 
intellectually, there would be no difficulty either in establishing 


or operating an administrative machine with any number of 
functions. Controlled by such wise and upright men the econo- 
mies in production that would follow from the establishment of 
such a control would be obvious, and at the same time the neces- 
sary competitive struggle between individual workers could be 


maintained —if, indeed, any competition would be needed to 
stimulate the energies and to weed out the unfit in a race already, 
ex hypothesi, so nearly perfect. 

It is true, however, that should such a state of development 
ever be attained, many of what are now among the most impor- 
tant of the functions of the state would fall into disuse. The exer- 
cise of all the punitive and, to a large extent, the educational 
activities of the political authorities would become unnecessary. 
Legislation would be needed not so much for the purpose of 
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applying coercion as for the sake of providing such uniform 
rules as convenience would dictate. Civil as well as crimi- 
nal litigation would conceivably cease. Only the administra- 
tive duties of the state would remain. These would probably be 
increased so as to include the performance by the state of every 
possible service that could, from the nature of the case, be 
better performed by a single agent than by the several efforts, 
however harmonious, of private individuals. 

By way of conclusion of this long inquiry, then, it may be 
stated that we have reached a position which sustains that por- 
tion of the theory of the socialist which justifies the extension 
of state activities in any conceivable direction where it can be 
shown that, as a matter of fact, political control will be followed 
by beneficent results. At the same time, this does not com- 
mit us to the advocacy of social control in any given case. An 
estimate of all the considerations involved may, indeed, easily 
lead us to advise the reduction of state duties to a minimum 
below that now practiced in any of our civilized states. In 
truth, so far as the reasoning that has gone before is con- 
cerned, the tendency has been to emphasize the possibilities, 
both for race and individual progress, that are wrapt up in the 


competitive principle. 


W. W. WILLouGHpsy. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
V. THE ASSUMPTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY — (continued). 


RESUMING our account of the individual assumption,’ we 
have to set in order certain commonplaces which are so obvious 
that all kinds of social theorists have usually treated them with 
silent contempt. Our purpose in this part of the discussion is 
not to propose psychological, and still less metaphysical, solu- 
tions. We shall simply schedule, with scant illustration, certain 


components of the real individual which are to be reckoned with 


whenever we try to understand human affairs. Psychological 
analysis and metaphysical hypothesis have their own competence 
with respect to these elements, but all sane social theory must 
first accept certain crude facts as part of its raw material, and the 
constant significance of these facts is not likely to be set aside 
by any sort of subsequent criticism. 

In general, then, the human individual, when considered as 
sentient, and not in his merely passive relations as a parcel of 
matter, acts always with reference to ends which may be classi- 
fied in six groups. For the sake of convenient reference we~ 
may press a single term into service as a group-name in each 
instance. Speaking somewhat roughly and symbolically, we 
may say that all the acts which human beings have ever been 
known to perform have been for the sake of (a2) health, or (d) 
wealth, or (c) sociability, or (@) knowledge, or (e¢) beauty, or 
(f) rightness, or for the sake of some combination of ends 
which may be distributed among these six.? The individual as 
we know him is an insatiate demand for satisfactions included 
within these groups. The individual as we know him manifests 
no demands for satisfactions which may not be placed within 
one or more of these groups. Without affecting profitless pre- 
cision in use of terms, we may promote our purpose by double 

* Vid. above, Vol. VI, p. 65. 

* Cf. SMALL AND VINCENT, /ntroduction to the Study of Society, pp. 174 s¢. 
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ellipsis as follows: First, human individuals are centers of desires 
for (a) health, (6) wealth, (c) sociability, (@) knowledge, (e) 
beauty, (/) rightness. Second, the desires in view of which men 
act are (a) health, (6) wealth, (c) sociability, (7) knowledge, 
(e) beauty, (/) rightness. Nothing in our present discussion 
hinges on this use of the term ‘‘desire,’’ now in the subjective 
and again in the objective sense. The liberty will therefore be 
taken for the sake of directness, and our thesis reduces to these 
algebraic forms: first, the human individual ts a variation of the 
six-fold desires (subjective); and second, the conditions of human 
satisfaction consist of variations of the six-fold desires (objective). 
It may be worth while to guard at the outset against possible 
misconception of what the foregoing propositions imply. It is 
not asserted, for instance, that from the moment when the genus 
homo emerged in the zodlogical series there was forthwith 
efficient demand for each of the six desires. It is not asserted 
that every specimen of the human species manifests all these 
desires. It is not asserted that men are invariably, or even 


usually, conscious of all six desires, or that they classify the ends 


of their actions under these categories. It is not asserted that 
when men are acting in ways that tend to satisfy some form of 
these desires they are necessarily conscious of the motive or of the 
tendency of their conduct. The proposition is primarily that, so 
far as we are acquainted with the human individual, he does not 
and cannot get himself into motion, except under the conscious 
or unconscious impulse of one or more of these desires; and, 
moreover, he does not and cannot entertain a desire which is 
not assignable to a place in this six-fold classification. There 
may be individuals who have never betrayed a desire for knowl- 
edge or beauty or rightness. If so, they must be classified as 
individuals in whom the life-process has not passed through all 
its typical forms. No individual has ever been observed with 
desires having a real content that could not be located within 
the six divisions specified. Health, wealth, sociability, knowl- 
edge, beauty, rightness, exhaust the known demands of the indi- 
vidual, and at the same time they fill the bounds of the known 
objective possibilities of the individual. 
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But we shall be very far from taking for granted the real 
individual with whom sociology has to reckon, if we picture 
either subjective or objective desires as fixed in quantity or in 


quality. Human desires are not so many mathematical points. 


They may rather be represented to our imagination as so many 
contiguous surfaces, stretching out from angles whose areas 
presently begin to overlap each other, and whose sides extend 
indefinitely. 

This phase of the facts carries inspiring teleological implica- 
tions. We shall return to them in later papers. We shall try 
to show that in the facts to which we now refer there is a clue 
to a more precise content for a philosophy of life, individual 
and social, than we have hitherto attained, and that sociology 
must at last undertake to trace out the indications already partly 
legible in these known human desires. At present, however, we 
are concerned neither with prophecy nor with history, but with 
discrimination of what actually is. We are recording our per- 
ception of certain marks which, to the best of our present knowl- 
edge, always characterize the human individual, and which always, 
sooner or later, combine to carry on the human part of the social 
process. In brief, either the social process in the large, or that 
portion of the process which is comprised within the limits of 
an individual life, is a resultant of reactions between the six 
desires, primarily in their permutations within the individual, 
secondarily in their permutations between individuals, and 
always in their varied reciprocity with the non-sentient environ- 
ment. Each of these desires is incessantly conditioning and 
conditioned by each of the others. In scheduling them we are 
constantly tempted to digress into examination of their recipro- 
cal relations. Our aim in this section, however, is to keep the 
attention as steadily as possible upon these six desires in turn, 
as the ultimate human factors with which pure sociology has to 
deal. 

To recapitulate: The sociological form of study of human 
association sets out from the point where physiology and psy- 
chology stop; or rather it is more accurate to say that socio- 
logical study begins where physiology and psychology would 
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stop if they conformed to a rigidly schematic program ; or where 
they would stop if our mental processes occurred in the lineal 
and serial order in which we have to represent them in speecl.. 
In fact, each advance of our knowledge of men in association 
makes new requisitions upon physiology and psychology for 
closer knowledge of individuals; and this more intimate physi- 
ology and psychology in turn reopens doctrines about associa- 
tion and proposes new inquiries for sociology. In any given 
inquiry, however, the psychologist, as such, takes association as 
the known and fixed factor, in order to pursue investigation of 
his undetermined subject-matter—the mechanism of the indi- 
vidual actor. The sociologist, as such, on the contrary, takes 
the individual for granted and pursues investigation of his 
undetermined subject-matter, viz., associations. The individual 
accepted by the sociologist as his working unit is the human 
person endowed with interests which manifest themselves as 
desires for health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and 
rightness. To the best of our present knowledge all the things 
that occur in human associations are functions of these factors 
in individuals multiplied into the variable factors of external 
conditions which make up one portion of each individual's 
environment. Now, the descriptive task of sociology, or the 
task of “descriptive sociology,” is to furnish a true account of 
real men in their real relations with the other men with whom 
they associate. We pass then to more specific indication of the 
individual desires : 

(a) The health desire.— Men are first and generically splendid 
animals. Human capacities mark the human type as fit for the 
most intricate correlations of physical function; for superior 
economy of physical energy; for exquisite harmony of physical 
action; and for corresponding eagerness of physical enjoyment. 
Theories or appreciations of life derived from this perception 
exclusively have tended to the perversion of life manifested in 
the later Dionysia at Athens or in the Saturnalia at Rome. On 
the other hand, theories of life which go to the other extreme of 
denying and repudiating the normality of physical excellence, 
with its appropriate gladness, have tended to the opposite 
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monstrosities of asceticism. The anchorite is as far as the sybarite 
from a genuine rendering of life. The concrete goods of life are 
incommensurable, but they are not incompatible. The just bal- 
ance of life has not been found by eliminating certain normal 
elements of human good and exaggerating other elements beyond 
their proportionate worth. The Greek ideal was not the whole 
truth, but it contained elements of truth which men have never 
been able long to ignore. Plato declares that his wish for life is: 
“To be healthy and beautiful, to become rich honestly, and to 
be gay and merry with my friends.’’ The first item in his spe- 
cifications was doubtless his version of c@dpoovvn. It appears 
to have meant to the Greek, not all that our rendering ‘“ wisdom ”’ 
connotes to us, but physical reasonableness, moderated and tem- 


perate sensuousness— not quite the ‘sweet reasonableness” of 


modern Hellenism, but a fragment of the later conception. If 
Hawthorne correctly transferred the idea of Praxiteles’ Faun to 
Donatello, that artless creature before his transformation sym- 
bolized not merely the Greek but the universal norm of one 
element in human personality. The right man will be a man of 
exuberant, exultant health. Without generalizing this ideal 
as a program, every man according to his insight instinctively or 
systematically reaches after this realization. Right human life 
will be the life of a race of splendid physical men. The starved, 
the stunted, the feeble, the sick man advertises arrest or deflec- 
tion of the life-process. Before and after health becomes a 
reflective desire it is the primary instinctive desire. Before and 
after the activities that belong to health are balanced and pro- 
portioned and regulated they often betray a fierce force that 
leaps over the limits of good in their own realm and threatens 
all the other goods of life. Neither the abuses of excessive 
vitality, however, nor the misfortunes of defective vitality can 
permanently confuse our inevitable desire for health in its appro- 
priate form and power. Before and in and through all his other 
activities the individual is incessant urgency and exercise of the 
health desire. 

Hebrew wisdom placed the half-truth, “ All that a man hath 
will he give for his life,”’ in the mouth of the Father of Lies. It 
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is impossible to substitute a formula that will correctly express the 
ratio between the health desire and the other desires, because 
the ratio is infinitely variable. Sometimes a man will forego al! 
else for the privilege of continuing to exist. Again he will 
jauntily throw away his life for a principle or a sentiment or a 
passion. Today he will give his kingdom for the ransom of his 
body, and tomorrow he will stake life and fortune against tribute 
ofa penny. We need not at present raise any of the baffling 
questions about the comparative significance of the several ele- 
ments of human desire. Our emphasis now is upon the fact that 
the actual individual of real life is made up of some proportion 
or other of the six desires which we have scheduled. One or 
more of these may be negligible quantities in exceptional cases, 
but in the average man each of them is always present, and 
occasions may arise when either of them will become dominant 
We do not know the real individual, then, until we recognize him 
as a resultant of these six desires in some power and proportion 
The health desire is the least questionable of all. 

At this point we can indicate only a formal standard and 
application of this fact in sociological theory and in social 
praxis. There will always exist an implicit minimum standard of 
the health satisfactions. As in the case of each of the other 
constituent desires, this standard will vary with individuals and 
with groups. Whenever the individual or group status falls 
below a certain minimum of health condition, the life-process in 
the individual or the group is to that extent turned destructively 
against itself. The practical bearings of this and similar abstract 
generalizations that are to follow should suggest themselves. 
We must confine this part of the argument, however, to pure 
sociological theory. A later portion of the discussion will deal 
with the question, in the case of each of these desires in turn: 
What is the most and the best indicated by the known condi- 
tions of life, as available for men in each of these realms of 
satisfaction ? 

(0) The wealth desire— After a century and a quarter of the 
economic abstraction recommended by Adam Smith there is 
little call for debate over the existence of something in the 
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human individual corresponding with the concept ‘the economic 
man.” The economic man, however, although but a segment of 
the actual man of whom we have record or experience, is by no 
means a mere alias of the wealth desire as we apprehend it. The 
economic man is a relatively very advanced and complex social 


product, not a simple social element. The economic man is not 


a plain affinity for wealth. Perhaps he is a more expert and 
persistent scatterer than accumulator of wealth. Perhaps wealth 
is almost altogether a means with him, and scarcely to any 
appreciable degree an end. Perhaps he plays the economic 
game just as another plays whist or billiards or golf. Perhaps 
he wants wealth because his wife wants society. Perhaps he 
wants wealth in order to propagate his creed, or to punish his 
enemy, cr to win a maid, or to buy a title, or to control a party. 
In either case the economic man is a man of highly mixed 
motives, and it is curious that there has been in all our economic 
literature so little analysis of the wealth desire in distinction 
from the forms of economic action in which the wealth motive is 
largely mediate. The fact that most of the things deemed 
desirable in highly developed society are to be accomplished 
only with the aid of wealth obscures more than it reveals the 
intimate nature of the wealth desire proper. When men want 
wealth for reasons extrinsic to itself they are specimens of ‘‘the 
economic man,”’ to be sure, but they are exemplifying the fact 
that the economic man is prompted by desires other than the 
wealth desire. Some men— indeed the primal animal in each one 
of us—want wealth for the sake of the physical sensations that 
come from consuming it. Dialecticians might find it easy to 
maintain that in this case the health stimulus rather than the 
wealth stimulus is primary. At all events, when men want 
wealth for its own sake the impulse appears to be an instinct of 
a creative sort, a desire to control nature or to conform nature 
to the agent’s ideas. 

In one fraction of his nature man is an eagerness to be a god. 
If autonomy, in the most restricted sense, satisfied this urgency, 
health would be a realization of the human ambition of sover- 
eignty, 2. ¢., complete autonomy of the physical organism. Man 
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does not find himself complete, however, as a god in a vacuum. 
His rule requires a realm. Things furnish that realm. The 
lordship of man over man occurs wherever force can assert it, 
and the sense of justice does not estop it. When men cannot or 
will not lord it over each other there still remains to them a 
means of partially completing the circuit of self-realization in the 
lordship over things. Things subject to personality is the for- 
mula of a second stage or phase of the completeness of the real 
individual. It is part of complete human personality to exercis¢ 
lordship over things. The savagery of the savage is primarily 
his inability to lord it over things. In the midst of limitless 
resources of ores and fibers and forces he commands nothing, he 
marshals nothing, he compels nothing to his service. His wealth 
is raw roots and flesh and pelts, and tools that the monkeys may 
have used, and used about as well. He begins to be a man in 
beginning to take completer possession of things, in ordering 
them about, in molding them to his will, in mastering them at the 
caprice of his imagination. The truth is, the modern vice is not 
too much devotion to wealth, but too little. Our materialism is 
too extensive, but not intensive enough. It puts up with quan- 
titative title instead of qualitative possession. 

Perhaps there is a literal truth which we have overlooked in 
the dictum of St. Paul: ‘‘The love of money is the root of al! 
evil.”” Money is the emptiest wealth which men possess. Money 
is the opium of industry. The vice of money is its insinuation 
into the place of wealth. Money debauches men by leading 
them to substitute for the exercise of the possessing function 
habitual purchase of personal service. Money is a subtle means 
of tempting men from normal lordship over things to abrormal 
lordship over persons. Money makes men veritable rots fainéants 
in the realm of things. 

The Mosaic code contains the precept: ‘‘ And thou shalt take 
no gift: for the gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth the words 
of the righteous.”* Money is a conventional disguise of gift- 
taking. This is not an estimate of the total function of money, 
but a statement of one of the forms of abuse to which money 


* Exod. 23:8. 
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is liable. Effects visible in modern society verify the Mosaic 
prognosis. Modern men are less than men because so many of 


us possess things only by proxy, and because such wealth as 
we have as proprietors is merely the partial usufruct of other 
people’s lordship over things. I buy the thing I cannot pro- 
duce. Another masters nature and produces the thing which I 
buy. He lords it over things. I am powerless over the same 
things until he masters them for me. He is the man in this 
relation, and by so much I am less than man. 

The only adequate demonstration of the ‘dignity of labor” 
is to be reached in this connection. The phrase in our civiliza- 
tion is, on the one hand, an instinctive and indignant claim to 
more credit than society concedes, and, on the other hand, a form 
of cajolery which carries little genuine appreciation. The dignity 
of labor, as labor, resides in the prerogative of mastery. Not 
all labor is dignified. Courage is dignified, and the man who, 
for the sake of biding his time and meanwhile feeding his family, 
bravely digs ditches or carries a hod while aware that the work 
is beneath his powers, is dignified in his courage, though menial 
in his toil. There is no dignity in drudgery, though there is 
dignity in endurance. Dignified labor is masterful aad creative 
labor, A treadmill is a slave-pen. A forge or a carpenter's 
bench may be akingdom. That labor is dignified in which mind 
molds things. Labor is dignified in proportion as it is mental 
mastery of materials or conditions. The wealth produced by 
mental mastery is the regalia of the real man. The initial dig- 
nity of labor, then, is its realization of a portion of the process of 
manhood, not its mere seizure of the means of partial manhood. 

We repeat, therefore, that the modern vice is not too much 
devotion to wealth, but too little. Modern life drowns the wine’s 
bouquet in the very mass of the wine. We literally lose our 
lives in the business by which we plan to find life. Our social 
inventions ‘or the administration of things have spoiled their 
administrators for the lordship of things. The pseudo-wealth 
which we have ennobled to equality with real wealth has degraded 
us in return. We have gained the Midas touch, but we have 
forfeited the full franchise of wealth. While we handle the 
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symbols of wealth we neglect or we delegate the arts of creating 
wealth, and we grow impotent to appropriate wealth. The mere 
manipulator of money knows none of the campaigns with nature, 
the assaults upon intrenched resistance, the defeats, the changes 
of front, the retreats, the flank movements, the fine strategies 
against obstinate physical properties, the renewed attacks, the 
patience, the persistence, the intelligence that conquer things. 
Ignorant of the conflict, he cannot appreciate the conquest. If 
we have the money power merely, the victors have emancipated 
us, but they cannot enfranchise us. In spite of our liberty we 
are not free. 

A partial recognition of these facts is in the tradition of 
many princely families that the sons and even the daughters 
must learn some industrial craft. There is also in this con- 
nection a profounder sanction than is usually asserted for the 
reinforcement of our school curricula by manual training. The 
experimental laboratory also has a function apart from scientific 
discovery, in affording to many men that element of experience 
in mastering nature without which their life would be seriously 
unbalanced. Such discipline admits men to actual appropriation 
of material goods, for which they would else have no adequate 
sense. Real wealth is not appreciated by men who know nothing 
intimately of the difficulties of creating wealth. Wealth as the 
measure and as the realization of man’s mastery over things 
is neither too highly nor too generally valued in our civilization. 
Wealth as the mere accumulation of things that others have 
mastered is both too highly and too generally valued. The 
materialism of our day is deplorable radically as a sign of 
man’s mastery or desire of mastery over man, and of abdica- 
tion or willingness to abdicate the real lordship of things for 
this unnatural lordship over persons. 

Personality, like any other whole, is the union of all its parts. 
It cannot be realized by a preference of certain parts which 
amounts to exclusion of certain other parts. Accordingly we 
recognize alongside of health this second factor which enters 
into complete personal realization, viz., that lordship over things 
which is founded upon direct mastery of natural forces. 
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The sense in which we urge that mastery over things is a 
phase of proper personality, and thus in so far an end in itself, 
may be illustrated by a sort of parallel familiar to scholars. 
Educated men pity people who have to put up with information 
without corresponding insight. The navigator or the accountant 
who mechanically applies his table of logarithms, without under- 
standing how a logarithm is derived or what essential relations 
it expresses; the drug clerk who knows how to interpret the 
signs in the physician’s prescription, but who has no idea why 
two substances may be compounded, while other two may not; 
the voter who learns the program of his party, but is impotent 
to criticise or to decide whether the program is wise and just 
—each of these, from the scholar’s point of view, is pitiable. 
They have the form and some of the uses of knowledge with- 
out that wisdom which is the completion of knowledge. Keal 
knowledge is personal insight into the relations partly expressed 
by the practical information. A generation that had forgotten 
its mathematics and its chemistry and its statesmanship, and 
had retained only rules and formulas and statutes, would be a 
generation intellectually dead. It would have the form of 
knowledge, but none of that spirit of divination which is the 
vitality of knowledge. 

In a similar way a generation that multiplies material prod- 
ucts, and glorifies the controllers of them, while it exempts one 
order of men as completely as possible from personal mastery 
of things, and identifies another order of men as completely 
as possible with unthinking machine production of things, 


inevitably diminishes in both classes the proper exercise of 


possession, and thus the appropriate realization of manhood. 
The perception which we are now emphasizing is that mas- 
tery of things is a function proper to complete personality. 
Speaking in terms of the appropriate product of this mastery, 
or wealth in the sense in which we have used the word, wealth 
is physical substance and attribute raised to a higher power by 
the reinforcement of thought. Wealth is man’s first realization 
of independence among the world-forces. That lordship over 
things which directly creates wealth in the popular sense is more 
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than proprietorship over matter. It is comprehension of matter, 
insight into its qualities, perception of its adaptabilities, and 
consequent personal appropriation and control of its latent pos- 
sibilities. 

It would be superfluous to argue that lordship over things in 
this sense is an essential social] function. In order that human 
animals may progress through the stages of development to 
which their endowment destines them, somebody must create 
wealth and hold it subject to human use. But our theorem goes 
beyond this. We assert that the individual is incomplete and 
monstrous unless the power and the practice of the direct lord- 
ship of things is evident in him. Wealth simply held subject to 
my draft is material toward which my relation may be unnatural 
and vicious. It may be merely property without the antecedent 
conditions of comprehension and control. Such proprietorship, 
unless counterbalanced by some direct lordship over other things, 
tends to unsocialize and dehumanize men by assigning to them a 
status manifestly artificial, because impossible of generalization. 
The extension of this status to all men would extinguish society. 


Proxy wealth is necessarily impossible as the universal order. 
Delegation of the wealth function is in principle as abnormal as 
delegation of the health function. A man is not as fatally 
incomplete when others exercise all the primary control of 
nature for him as he would be if he tried to have others exercise 
all the vital functions for him, but he is in an equally literal 


sense abnormal and artificial. 

Lordship over things in the sense thus indicated is the satis- 
faction appropriate to the wealth desire. Self-realization is pro- 
moted in the achievement of lordship over things by means of 
the candid contact with nature necessary to creation and con- 
trol. Production of real wealth requires sympathetic and intel- 
ligent touch with reality which is promise and partial potency 
of knowledge and art and virtue. There are very deep reasons 
for our customary epithet “honest” in the case of a simple 
laborer. When we speak of the “honest farmer” the associa- 
tion of ideas is with his matter-of-fact dealings with nature, 
which he is credited with carrying over consistently into his 
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dealings with men. His attitude is accepted as typical of all 
right human relations with the real world. Other things being 
equal, the man who deals directly at some point with nature’s 
physical veracities should become the more complete and gen- 
uine man from the association. Conversely, exemption from 
such relation, or reduction of it to mere brute contact, suspends 
one of the conditions of personal completeness. 

The radical and inevitable necessity of mastery over things 
by somebody, in order that anybody may maintain mere exist- 
ence, still more in order that anybody may be more than an 
animal, creates the most effective presumption against any theory 
of life which views the lordship of things as an accident. Any 
function which is essential to the existence of the species must 
be regarded as proper to the individuals of the species until rea- 
sons for believing the contrary appear. In this case observation 
of the wealth function discovers, not merely its necessity, but its 
inherent dignity. We cannot subtract that dignity from any 
man and regard the remainder as a complete man. 

For sociological theory, whether applying to the remote 
past or to the immediate present; for social practice, whether 
that of scholar or artist or moralist, or that of society in treating 
children or paupers or criminals or defectives, or of democracies 
in controlling and developing themselves, the individual always 
and everywhere in question is an agent intensely interested in 
compelling nature to his own use. We may not treat this inci- 
dent as a trivial and transient foible of human character. So 
far as we know, it betrays an essential and permanent trait of 
human nature. At all events, valid sociological thinking must 
accommodate in its assumption of the individual some form and 
proportion of this sort of self-assertion. 

(c) The sociability desire—We have appetites for personal 
intercourse of a purely spiritual sort, without conscious reference 


to physical contact or material exchange. There are human 
affinities which nothing but reaction with human beings can 
satisfy. There are interchanges of stimulus and satisfaction 


between persons with no more dependence upon nor ulterior 
reference to any physical conditions than the slight minimum 
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which is involved in cultivation and enjoyment of music for 
its own sake. In both cases, as we have said in another con- 
nection,’ the physical is the necessary vehicle of the spiritual, 
but it is unconsciously involved, and a negligible factor so far as 
the character of the paramount desire is concerned. 

There are enlargements of life aside from advantages that 
spring from use of the material things which men create. Those 
that we have now to consider proceed directly from spiritual 
reactions with other men. In our philosophies of justice we 
have confined our calculations too closely to relations which 


might be expressed or measured in material terms. Moral the- 


orists have treated social relations almost exclusively as different 
arrangements into which men are assorted by care for their 
bodies and by pursuit of purchasable goods. We have had 
individual ethics, or the principles of physical and mental well- 
being considering the person as an isolated group of related 
We have had the ethics of business, of politics, 
of religion. We have even had the ethics of social intercourse 
considered as a means to one of these other ends; but no one 
has made it evident that there is an important section of life 
made up of conditions in which personality pure and simple 
reacts upon personality, and immediately assists or retards nor- 
mal satisfaction. No one, surely, has taken the further step of 
codifying the just balance of these purely spiritual relations. 

When we observe that affinities for certain personal relations 
are manifested by some men, and when we discover the proba- 
bility that these affinities are latent, if not patent, in all men, we 
thereby reach another specification in our analysis of the real 
individual. The fact is that all men tend normally to desire 
contacts with other men of a sort to gratify their pure sense of 
personality. We mean by sociability, then, those elements in 
the relations of persons which correspond with this desire. 

A primary and simple demand of the sociability desire may 
be illustrated by analogy with the leadings of the health desire. 
Parallel with the desire for bodily integrity is an equally naive 
and persistent desire for personal integrity. Each man embodies 


operations. 


* Vid. above, p. 48. 
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a claim to bea spiritual integer, an undiminished unit among 
like whole units. The German term Selbstgefiihl seems to con- 
tain more traces than any English equivalent of this instinctive 
impulse to assert the full measure of personality. The Germans 
talk also of “‘persénliche Geltung,’’ ‘counting for all that one is 
essentially worth,” and this again seems to be an utterance of the 
native human instinct. The privilege of standing over against 
his fellow, with the assured franchise of equal freedom of self- 
expression, is an implicit demand of every unspoiled man. The 
demand is not primarily an assertion of “equality,” in the sense 
in which the idea is notoriously abused by pseudo-democrats. 
It is the demand that, such as I am, with such sort and size of 
merit as I personally possess, I may be permitted to assert 
myself, without suppression or subversion by the arrogation of 
others. The inherent desire of each man to see himself reflected 
at full height in his neighbor’s eye is a factor to be counted on 
in calculation of every social equation, just as positively as each 
individual's desire for food and sleep. Another German word 
frequently in proletarian use is ‘‘Anerkennung.”” It loses some of 
its force when we render it ‘“‘recognition,’’ because in America the 
latter term has narrow political associations. The root of the 
matter is desire not to be socially discounted in accordance with 
any fictitious scale, but to be taken at full value. This demand 
is a very real and strong factor in American labor agitations, 
although it might have been more clearly expressed and more 
consistently urged. ‘‘We want to be treated like men” means 
not alone demand for higher wages, but for opportunity to be 
accounted as men inthe councils of men. It means assertion 
of right to have feelings respected and opinions weighed and 


judgments considered on their merits, instead of having them 


summarily quashed at the dictation of other men’s interests. 
The spontaneity of our demand for the privilege of personal 
integrity may be detected indirectly in our involuntary resent- 
ment against violations of this relation. A case in point is the 
custom, long familiar in royal and noble families, of having in 
the castle a scapegoat in the person of a boy of plebeian birth 
and of equal age with the heir of the lordly house. The mission 
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of the humbler boy was to endure corporal punishment in place 
of the privileged scion. The latter was held to be too good to 
suffer bodily for his own misdeeds, but was capable of commit- 
ting rascalities enough to keep the skin of the human foil fre- 
quently smarting. When we think of that domestic institution, 
even across the intervening time and space, we are conscious of 
indignation, not chiefly on account of the physical affliction, but 
because of the outrage against the personal integrity of the 
base-born boy. He was denied the individuality which distin- 
guishes man from matter. He was forbidden to be a self, 
responsible for his deed and accountable for his fault. He was 
stunted in moral stature. His sense of justice was stultified. 
His possession of sentiment like that of other human beings was 
despised. He was denied the right to develop as a man, and 
was turned into a wolf or a sheep. The judgment of history 
upon American slavery will doubtless emphasize this element, 
while it recognizes that the slaves as a rule had ampler security 
of their standard of physical welfare than many free populations 
enjoy. Exclusion from the franchise of personal integrity con- 
demned the system which so liberally guaranteed bodily integ- 
rity. The radical evil of our present wage system is not that it 
permits inequality of distribution, but that the inequality is so 
largely an index of an arbitrary personal inequality that gives 
artificial weight to the will of some persons and artificially 
counts out the will of others. Human nature unsubdued by 
social veto instinctively asserts for each individual a distinct 
inviolate dignity. As Fichte expresses it: ‘‘ The marrow of the 
idea of justice is that each man has an equal claim with every 
other man upon the full development of himself.’’* 

Closely related with this instinct of personal integrity, and 
intimately involved in its realization, is a social claim which 
may be called, in the absence of a better term, the craving for 
reciprocal valuation. A variation of this impulse manifests 
itself in manifold demands for functional valuation, all impelled 
at one point by the distinctively social desire, but all sooner or 
later resolving themselves, with all the other human impulses, 
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into functions of all the others. Both Emerson and Carlisle 
have rung changes upon portions of this theme. ‘No man can 
be heroic except in an heroic world,” and the theory that we 
worship great men because they express to us our implicit 
selves, and help toward due valuation of ourselves, with possibly 
similar appraisal in other minds, both posit the desire for social 
valuation to which we are calling attention. The society in which 
the individual might most completely achieve himself would be 
a mutual-admiration society. Each member’s potential excel- 
lence would be helped into actuality by each other member’s 
recognition of the partially realized excellence. 

Without having attempted a final analysis of the sociability 
desire, we have indicated by these two marks certain qualitative 
traits of a distinct factor in human individuality. It develops 
in other directions, to be sure, as in ambition for prestige among 
men and for power over men; but we have sufficiently indicated 
distinctive marks of this factor. If some extraordinary provision 
could be made for the wants of a human being aside from satis- 
factions of sociability, the abundance of all things else would 


not prevent ultimate discovery of a radical lack. Assertion of 


personality in distinction from other personality, and exchange 
of recognitions of personal valuation, are as proper incidents of 
human satisfaction as supply of the bodily demand for food 
and air. 

(@2) The knowledge desire —It is hardly necessary to insist 
upon the abstract proposition that the human individual wants to 
know. We encounter incredulity only when we try to follow 
the implications of the universal knowledge desire, in case they 
begin to reveal indications of larger destiny for all men than the 
present state of knowledge permits. Without pursuing inquiry 
very far in this direction, we may enter another detail in our 
specifications of the real individual. 

It would doubtless be entirely superfluous to argue with any 
reader of these papers that knowledge is good both as a means 
to other goods, and also as an activity of the person without 
reference to any ulterior end. Whether the judgment is suscep- 
tible of logical confirmation or not, it is part and parcel of 
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modern men’s thinking, and few people would care to waste their 
time in seeking props for a perception so direct and clear. A 
machine is at its best when part so plays into part that the total 
function of the machine is performed. A man is not at his best 
until he is able to think all that he does, and to follow all his 
conditions and actions with intelligent comprehension. Every 
man above the level of. idiocy has to know something in order 
to act at all. No man can know all that the rest of men know. 
Between the extremes of nescience and omniscience there must 
be a typical condition of knowledge for the normal man. What 
is the indicated condition of the knowing process for the indi- 
vidual who is achieving himself in a healthy way, and for a 
society that is progressing ? 

If we think of knowledge primarily as a means to other ele- 
ments of living, our judgment about the working ratio between this 
element and the others is that knowledge is not in due proportion 
until it is sufficient to insure the standard of life appropriate to the 
individual in question; or, what amounts to the same thing, until 
it is sufficient to insure the persistence of the social process at 
the point where the given individual functions. One is nota 
well-working ‘‘socius’’ unless one has the knowledge necessary 
to provide for self-conduct of one’s own part of the social process. 
This is the conception, by the way, on which the American pub- 
lic school implicitly rests. 

If, on the other hand, we think of knowledge as a portion of 
self-achievement which has implications of its own, apart from 
its bearings upon other phases of life, the ideal of knowledge is in 
a sense inverted. Knowledge for the sake of a process outside of 
itself calls for a focusing of all reality that can be made avail- 
able upon the particular process for which the knowing person is 
responsible. On the other hand, knowledge as an achievement 
by itself calls for a going out in thought as far as possible from 
the thinker’s personal function, and a discovering of the content 
and meaning of as much as possible of the whole life-process, 
within which the thinker occupies a place. There is no antithesis 
at last, except a rhetorical one, between these two aspects of 
the knowing function, but this view of them affords a clue to 
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the two kinds of valuation that we actually pass upon the knowl- 
edge element in conduct. Knowledge as a means of maintaining 
the standard of life is practically demanded by everybody. 
Knowledge as vision of the meaning of life, and of what the 
standard of life should be, is needed by everybody, but is in far 
less general demand. The largest concrete conception which the 
human mind can represent in detail is the persistence and the 


expansion of the life-process of which we find ourselves to be 


parts. We have a vague conception of this system of relations 
as in its turn an incident in a greater cosmic process, or a stage 
in the progress toward a “far-off divine event.”” This, however, 
shapes itself in our imagination as little more in detail than we 
discover actually or potentially in the social process. The latter 
includes all the reality which we have the means of thinking 
specifically. Accordingly our valuations of knowledge tend to 
scale up and down from the meaning of the nearest details of 
our individual lives, at the one extreme, to the largest correlations 
of the total life-process, past, present, and future, at the other. 
It is necessary to the integrity of the social process that the whole 
process shall reduce itself in my knowing to that kind and measure 
of apprehension which enables me to be my particular kind of cog 
in the whole process. It is essential to the complete integrity 
of my individual self that in my knowing the conditions and 
contents of the whole social process shall be constantly arranging 
themselves more in accordance with objective fact, and constantly 
expanding toward juster and completer comprehension of the 
all within which I performa part. The whole social process thus 
realizes itself through the intelligence of the individual, while 
the individual process, in its intellectual phase, realizes itself 
through progressive representation of the whole social process." 

(e) The beauty desire.— Frank confession of incompetence to 
discuss this portion of the subject will excuse failure to give 
it proportionate emphasis. The theorem which this section is 
developing is that the actions of all men of whom record is 
preserved have betrayed impulses which may be traced to six 
implicit interests, or to six more manifest derived desires. We 


* Cf. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May, 1900, p. 801. 
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may recognize the zsthetic desire, and we may be familiar with 
some of the conduct which it prompts, without venturing to 
expound its implications. A literature of the beauty interest 
is rapidly developing; and the psychology and the sociology of 
feeling will doubtless be as thoroughly examined in the future 
as the psychology and sociology of knowing and willing. Mean- 
while a sociologist who is most painfully aware of his own 
incompleteness in this section of life may register the bare intel- 
lectual perception that life, at its largest, involves feeling of the 
zsthetic type, and conduct aimed at satisfaction of the feel- 
ing. In this case again the element in question is both a means 
to other elements of life, and an activity to be regarded as hav- 
ing a distinct and self-sufficient value in the scheme of factors 
that compose the individual. 

(f) The rightness desire.—\t would be easy to make this item 
in our schedule a pretext for an excursion into the metaphysics 
and the psychology of ethics and religion. Sociology will at 
last contribute in its own way to these subjects, but it is a far cry 
from the elements with which we are now dealing to the con- 
clusions sought by ethical and religious philosophy. We should 
defeat our present purpose if we attempted to anticipate results 
in these territories. Our present proposition is not speculative. 
Like the substance of our claim under each of the preceding 
five heads, it is simply a generalization of facts that appear to be 
universal in the human individual. If they are not universal, the 
variations are to be accounted for by conditions which do not 
affect the fact that the traits so specified belong to the typical 
human person. We have seen that men act with reference to ends 
which prove to be health or wealth or sociability or knowledge or 
beauty, or their possible compounds. But this schedule does not 
include all the groups of stimuli that procure conscious human 
action. There remain activities which traverse the territory of each 
of these desires, but to the consciousness of the actors the activi- 
ties are not at the same time for the sake of satisfactions of either 
sort yet specified. In brief, men always manifest some species of 
premonition of a self somehow superior to their realized self, or 
of a whole outside of themselves with which it is desirable to 
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adjust the self. We will not inquire here whether these two 


states of consciousness are simultaneous or consecutive or 
whether they are equally important. Enough for the present that 
similar consequences proceed from both. This superior self is a 
more or less vague image of the conscious self, somehow ampli- 
fied by addition of activities beyond those of the actual self. 
The whole partly detected around the self is not the common- 
place of people and things that the routine of life encounters. 
It is the mysterious more that broods in and over the familiar 
surroundings. The real individual is at last in one fraction of 
his personality a wistfulness after that other self, or a deference 
to that inscrutable whole. In other words, there are distinct 
sorts of human action which are impelled primarily not by 
supposed demand for health or wealth or sociability or knowl- 
ledge or beauty, but they are efforts either to become the larger 
self or to be adjusted to the containing whole. 

We deliberately avoid implication that the desire with which 
we are dealing has originally any moral content in the subjective 
sense. To hold that from the beginning the feeling of ought- 
ness goes with this half-consciousness of an immanent self, or 
with this rudimentary cosmic perception, is pure speculation. 
We do not know the facts. What we do know is that in the 
most elementary manifestations which we are able to trace of the 
feeling of oughtness, or conscience, as a meaning factor in men’s 
activities, it gets in its work by means of this premonition of a 
superior self, or by means of some presumption which reduces 
to an assumption about the containing whole. ‘Ought”’ is 
sanctioned by the sovereignty either of the potential self or of 
the imagined whole. 

Whether the sense of oughtness is intuitive or an evolution 
from purely egoistic judgment of utility, we find it operating 
first and chiefest in connection with those personal relations 
which are most remote and mysterious. The thing which the 
naive man feels that he ‘“ought”’ to do is the thing which has least 
visible connection with the kinds of action that have known 
utility. Obligation is not aboriginally an incident of action 
within the realm where cause and effect is understood. The 
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sense of duty does not at first apply in the region of known utili- 
ties. ‘‘OQught”’ is an oracle out of the unknown, and satisfactions 
within this sphere arise from belief that somehow the self has 
adjusted inscrutable conditions that insure the desirable surplus 
of well-being beyond that which can be specifically imagined, 
or which can be procured by conduct whose relation to ends is 
supposed to be a matter of course.’ 

It turns out that both naive and reflective men have sooner 
or later come to cherish the idea of a sphere of human activity 
the content of which is a rightness that has an existence inde- 
pendent of other departments of human conduct or condition. 
Even today it is in comparatively rare instances only that right- 
ness is thought as a quality of conduct proper to all action that 
deserves any place in human life, and as having no content apart 
from such ordinary action. The savage, performing mummeries 
which are senseless except for the fiction that they are agreeable 
to the fetich, is merely a less intellectual Immanuel Kant finding 
the oughtness of the ought simply in its being categorical. We 
have only lately learned, and only a few of us have learned yet, 
that there is no supposed imperative, whether from the assumed 
source of absolute obligation or elsewhere, which can be obeyed 
without setting in motion antecedents and consequents within 
the known realm of health or wealth or sociability or knowledge 
or beauty. This fact, however, is steadily recasting the precepts 
of formal morality in terms of demonstrable utility. It remains 
true that with all the past men of whom record survives, and with 
all living men in the civilized world, the conception of a distinct 
rightness sphere, separated not merely in quality but in content 
from other spheres of human conduct, has been a tremendous 


positive, or at least negative, influence. It is not at all necessary 
to an understanding of the human individual up to date to decide 
whether there is an actual realm for rightness apart from conduct 
in the spheres where men gain health, wealth, sociability, know!- 
edge, and beauty satisfactions. This is a capital problem in its 


*RATZENHOFER (Sociologische Erkenntnis, p. 64) uses the term the “transcen- 
dental interest.” His analysis does not precisely coincide with the above, but the 
differences are probably unimportant. 
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proper place, but its solution would not in the least affect the 


terms of the analysis that describes today’s individual. If we 
discover that the only possible content for the formal concept 
“rightness” is fit conduct within the other realms, it remains true 
that men have very seldom so distributed the idea. To most 
men, whether they merely acquiesce in authority or reason for 
themselves, rightness is an activity with a content as peculiarly 
its own as in the case of the health activities. The conception 
has nevertheless played and does play as important a part among 
human impulses as though there were no question about its per- 
fect codrdination with the other objects of human desire. How- 
ever we construe the content appropriate to the rightness desire, 
more precise analysis of the desire as such will ratify its authority 
and reinforce its sanctions. It will discover its sphere more 
and more definitely, however, within the ascertained scope of 


definable utility. 


We may now add a little to the distinctness of the propo- 
sitions at the close of the last chapter.t So far as we have 
any knowledge of human experience, the career of men, either 
as individuals or as groups, has always been a process of getting 
content, correlation, and satisfaction for the desires after health 
and wealth and sociability and knowledge and beauty and right- 
ness. A first consequence of this perception, so far as it affects 
method, is that it sets us the task of learning how to find the 
real individuals concerned, when we undertake to investigate a 
social situation, past or present. It furthermore sets the task of 
discovering the actual output of the institutions maintained by 
the association in question for the service of these desires. It 
is doubtful if these conditions have ever been satisfied in any 
single instance of first-rate importance. Our historical exhibits 
are, consequently, as a rule, utterly inadequate sources for the 
sort of conclusions that the sociologists, and even the historians. 
want to draw. In order to be justified in assuming causal expla- 
nations, we must in every case be abie to make out the approximate 
content and combination of these variable desires in the particular 


* Above, p. 65. 
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individuals concerned. We must know, on the other hand, the 
workings of the several groups of institutions that have their rea- 
son for existence in their service to these desires. More than 
this, we cannot avoid valuation of the life-processes, past and 
present. Weare bound to make the whole process, as we observe 
it, pass judgment upon those kinds and proportions of satisfaction 
which the persons concerned enjoy in the health and wealth and 
sociability and knowledge and beauty and rightness realms. The 
form of judgment which sociology aims at authority to pass upon 
any piece of social conduct is this: The conduct in question does 
or does not make for the most and the best development, adjust- 
ment, and satisfaction of the six divisions of desire known to be 
typically human. If none but responsible men presumed to 
represent sociology, it would be gratuitous to point out that 
social science is at present very far from competence to sanction 
such appraisals except on the most restricted scale, and even then 
in cautiously tentative shape. The judgment of the most mature 
sociologist about the tendency of concrete social conditions is at 
least no more certain to be correct than the prediction of an 
experienced sailor about tomorrow's weather. 

4. The associational assumption.-—It is true in more than one 
sense that ‘‘none of us liveth to himself.’”’ We live and move 
and have our being as parts of each other. There is no such 
phenomenon within the range of our knowledge as an absolute 
individual. Every member of the human race gets his personality 
through direct and immediate partnership with other members 
of the human race, and through indirect contact with all the 
human family. We are what we are by virtue of association with 
other men. This association is conscious or unconscious. It is 
constant or variable. It is intimate and inclusive, or casual and 
exclusive. It is friendly and conservative and constructive, or 
it is hostile and subversive and destructive. If there are any 
other absolutely universal facts in the world of people beside the 
existence of the people themselves, surely one of those facts is 
the existence of associations between the people, or the exist- 
ence of the people in associations. The physical life of each 


* Cf. above, pp. 45, 47, 60. 
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individual is, in its origin, a phenomenon of association. The 
nurture of the young is an episode of association. The daily life 
of the vast majority of men, civilized or uncivilized, is in part 


activity within one or more associations. We may think of 


separate persons as pursuing a career that is an affair of their own 
isolated individuality, or strictly between themselves and nature, 
or between themselves and God. If we put this construction 
upon the life of any person, however, we falsify his life. Every 
man is what he is as a resultant in part of the pressure of the 
human associations within which his personality has its orbit. 
The concept ‘human life,’’ whether we try to construct it for 
individuals or for the race at large, is a fictitious and unreal pic- 
ture unless it includes the notion ‘‘association.’”’ Association is 
the universal medium in which the individual comes to separate 
existence. Association is the universal activity in which the 
individual completes his existence by merging it into the larger 
life of all individuals. 

5. The teleological assumption—It is probably true that we 
cannot fully think anything without construing it in some teleo- 
logical relation. Whether we think of men in the most transient 
and limited associations, or whether we think of the experience 
of the race as a single inclusive associational process, we are 
compelled to think sooner or later of the end indicated in the 
nature of the reality in question. That human conditions may 
be interpreted with reference to an endless variety of ends, 
innumerable philosophies and philosophies of history prove. 
Human associations have over and over again been thought as 
having their ultimate purpose beyond and outside of themselves. 
Again they have been thought as having implicitly in themselves 
their own end and reason. Between these two latter concep- 
tions it is not necessary for the sociologist as such to choose, 
particularly if he is content to think of human associations both 
as having a proximate end in themselves, and also as probably 
having more ultimate ends beyond the range of sociological 
vision. Some conception, however, of the proximate or ultimate 
goal toward which society tends is a necessary finial of sociological 
theory. No one can speak with authority at this point for the 
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sociologists in general. Possibly they have no teleological con- 
ceptions in common. Very few of them, if any, however, would 
dissent from the following propositions, viz.: 

We think of the life of men, from first to last, as a somehow 
related whole. 

We think of the whole made up by the procession of human 
lives from generation to generation as a process accomplishing 
certain results. 

We regard the ongoing of this life-process as itself sufficient 
end and reason for intelligent codperation by thinkers and actors 


within the process. 
We have the conception that maximum completeness either 


of the individual or of the social process depends upon the high- 
est degree of reinforcement of each aspect of the process by the 


other. 
It is not equally certain that all sociologists would indorse 


our more specific propositions about the content and the indicated 
end of the life-process. Whatever variations they may propose 
in detail, living sociologists are not likely to assume that the 
social reality is essentially different in composition and in tend- 
ency from our previous description, viz., it is a progression, 
beyond any limit which we can imagine, in quantitative and quali- 
tative developing, apportioning, and satisfying health, wealth, 
sociability, knowledge, beauty, and rightness desires. 

Since teleological assumptions must necessarily play an impor- 
tant réle in all sociological thinking, we venture a slightly varied 
repetition of the foregoing statement, viz.: 

The life of the individual ts a process of achieving the self that is 
potential in the interests which prompt the health, wealth, sociability, 
knowledge, beauty, and rightness desires. 

The same perception in its social scope dictates this formula: 
Society, or human association, is a continuous process of realizing a 
larger aggregate and better proportions of the health, wealth, socia- 
bility, knowledge, beauty, and rightness desires. 

This is the end which is visible to us as interpretation and 
justification of the whole life-process. All that goes on among 
men actually is valued by them with conscious or unconscious 
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reference to its bearings upon some conception of these goods, 
either severally or collectively. We have no other real measure 
to be applied in a theory of conduct values. 

Starting with such assumptions the sociologist proposes to 
get, if possible, more intimate and coherent knowledge of human 
associations in detail and in whole. No competent sociologist 
fails to see that the way to this knowledge must be through 
accumulation of a mass of descriptive analysis. We have as yet 
very few respectable samples of the necessary description. We 
have called this essential preliminary work descriptive sociology 
Perhaps the name soctography would be preferable. The term 
would at least imply the truth that the relation of the work 
which it designates to sociology, as we are employing the latter 
title, is closely analogous with the relation of ethnography to 
ethnology. The demands which this descriptive sociology, or 


sociography, must satisfy will appear more specifically as our 


argument develops. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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CRIME AMONG THE NEGROES OF CHICAGO. 
A SOCIAL STUDY. 


Tus study was begun in the month of November, 1897, and 
was carried on during the month of December, 1897, and the 
months of January, February, and May, 1898. The writer has 
endeavored to ascertain the facts, and to present those facts in 
such a way that we may be able to see from them the trend of 
crime among the negroes of Chicago, 2. e., whether it is increas- 
ing or decreasing, and how this crime compares with the crime 
among the other peoples of the city, and of the country in 
general. 

THE NEGRO AND CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Before taking up the study of crime among the negroes of 
Chicago, it is perhaps best to notice briefly their crime for the 
entire United States. From the census reports we see that the 
total number of prisoners in the United States in 1890 was 
82,329; of these 24,277 were negroes. The negro prisoners 


were 29.49 per cent. of the entire number. When the different 


nationalities are considered, the negroes are found to be the third 
highest. 

A further fact that the Eleventh Census shows in respect to 
negro crime is that there is a greater number of negro pris- 
oners, in proportion to the negro population, in the northern 
than in the southern states. The Eleventh Census gives the 
ratio of prisoners in the United States by division of states. 
From this we see that the ratio of negro prisoners for the 
United States in 1890 was three times as great as that of the 
whites; also that the highest ratio of the negro prisoners was 
in the western division—g,5§27 to the million of negro popula- 
tion. Further we see that in the south central, north Atlantic, 
and western divisions the ratio of negro prisoners is four times 
as great as that of the white. In the south Atlaatic the ratio 1s 
six times as great, and in the north central the ratio of negro 
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prisoners is eight times as great as that of the white. This 
would seem to indicate that in the north central states there is 
a greater difference in the proportion of crime among the whites 
and negroes than in any other part of the United States. 

A study of the Eleventh Census tables shows that the ratio 
of negro prisoners to the negro population is greatest in the 
northern and western states; also that the greatest difference in 


the proportion of crime between the whites and negroes is in the 


northern and western states; this seems to indicate that in these 
states the negro is more given to crime than in the southern 
states. When we come to notice the criminality of the negroes 
of Chicago, we shall see whether or not this is true. 


INCREASE OF CRIME FROM SOUTH TOWARD THE NORTH. 


Another fact that is shown by the Eleventh Census reports on 
crime is that, taking the states from the south toward the north, 
there is a gradual increase in the proportion of negro prisoners 
to the negro population. It appears from this that from the 
south toward the north there is a corresponding increase of 
crime among the negroes. 

Taking Mississippi in the south central states for one start- 
ing-point, and South Carolina in the south Atlantic states for 
another, and going toward the north from these two points, we 
have in each case a gradual increase in the ratio of negro pris- 
oners to the negro population as we go from state to state. It 
is further seen that this gradual increase of crime has followed 
certain natural and well-defined lines of travel. This increase is 
along the two natural highways from the south toward the north, 
viz., the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic seaboard. 


THE NEGRO POPULATION OF CHICAGO. 


Chicago, situated on Lake Michigan at the intersection of the 
great inland arteries of trade and travel, is one of the foremost 
industrial and commercial centers of the world. It is the second- 
largest city in the United States, and had, according to the school 
census of 1896, a population of 1,616,635. The negro population 
has during the last thirty-six years increased in the city in about 
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the same proportion as the total population. The Chicago river 
and its north branch divide the city into three sections or divi- 
sions, known as the north, west, and south divisions. The negro 
population in 1896 was divided among these three sections as 
follows: north division, 700; west division, 2,606; south divi- 
sion, 19,436. 

OCCUPATION. 

The majority of the men are employed as railroad porters, 
waiters, janitors, elevator and bell boys, saloon porters, dock 
laborers, foundrymen, house servants, and coachmen. There 
are a few in the trades as carpenters, painters, etc., but these are 
decreasing. Several are in the employ of the United States 
government as clerks and carriers in the post-office. A few hold 
political appointments in the various departments of the county 


and city government. In the professions are found several 


doctors, dentists, lawyers, teachers, and clergymen. The women 
are with few exceptions engaged in domestic service.’ There 
is a large class of unemployed negroes in the city, numbering 
several hundreds. Could a careful census of this class be taken, 
it would no doubt be found to reach into the thousands. From 
this class the ranks of the criminals are recruited. Mention of 
this class will be made later on in this study. 


NATIVITY. 

The negroes of Chicago are from all parts of the United 
States; but the majority are from the middle west and south 
central states, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri furnishing the 
largest number. 

CHURCH. 

There are in the city twenty-four negro church organizations, 
scattered among the following denominations: Baptist, Catholic, 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, Free Methodist, and Presby- 
terian. Of these different church organizations, ten own their 


*The writer has not had opportunity to make a careful and systematic study of 
the industrial condition of the negroes of the city, and does not claim that the fore- 
going classification of occupations is correct in all its details. He feels safe, how- 
ever, in saying that in the main it is correct. 
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property and worship in their own edifices. The others are what 
are popularly known as mission churches. These twenty-four 


places of worship have an approximate seating capacity of 


10,000 persons. The membership is about 6,500 persons. The 
church attendance, including all casual attendants at funerals 
and like occasions, is about 12,000. This would leave some 
10,000 non-churchgoers among the negroes, out of a total popu- 
lation of 22,742, or 44 per cent. 

In all social studies of the negro the church must be consid- 
ered, for it is one of the greatest factors in his social life. It is 
not only the religious, but also the moral, intellectual, and social 
center of his community. When the church removes from a 
district inhabited by negroes, nothing else comes in to take its 
place. Hence in this study we must notice the relation of the 
negro churches to the negro slum population. 

The proximity of the negro churches to the negro slum population.— 
The negro slum population of Chicago may be said to be com- 
prised within two districts, viz., the levee district in the south 
division, and the seventeenth and eighteenth wards in the west 
division, or that part of them that is bounded on the east by 
Jefferson street, on the north by Grand avenue, on the west by 
Ann street, and on the south by Madison street. These two 
wards had in 1896 a negro population of 895. About 800 of 
these are found within the limits just defined. 

The negro slum population of the levee district is comprised 
within the following boundaries, viz.: Michigan avenue on the east, 
Van Buren street on the north, the Chicago river on the west as 
far south as Sixteenth street ; from this point by Clark street to 
Twenty-second street; on the south by Twenty-second street. 
This district had in 1896 a negro population of 4,900. Adding 
to this the 800 in the west division, we have a total of about 
5,700 negro persons living in the slums of Chicago in 1896. 

In the districts mentioned above there are no negro churches, 
excepting one or two struggling missions. These 5,700 persons 
are practically outside the influence of the church. Of the numer- 
ous social settlements located in Chicago, none are in localities 
where the negroes dwell in any large numbers; so that the 
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negroes of the slum districts are practically untouched by the 
social settlements. Of all the peoples dwelling in Chicago’s slums 
the negroes are the most neglected. They are the ones that 
need the most done for them; for it is among them, as we shall 
see, that the largest proportion of crime is found. 


THE NEGRO SLUM POPULATION AND THE TOTAL NEGRO POPULATION, 


The negro slum population, as we have seen, is about 5,700. 
The total negro population of the city is seen to be 22,742; 25 per 
cent., or one-fourth of the entire number, live within the slum 
districts. It is to be noticed, however, that there is a large 
migration of the negroes from the slum districts toward the more 
respectable parts of the city; e. g., the first ward of the city, 
which is comprised within the district mentioned as the levee, 
had in 1890 a negro population of 3,381; in 1896 the negro 
population of this ward was 1,983, a decrease of 1,398. 

The total population of the first, second, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth wards of the city, which comprise within their 
boundaries the districts mentioned as slums, was 106,527. The 
negro population of these wards was 7,052. Of the entire popu- 
lation of these wards the percentage of negroes was 6.62. Of 
the city at large we have seen that in 1896 it was 1.40. From 
this it appears that Chicago has a very large negro slum popu- 
lation when compared with the total number of negroes living in 
the city. The Seventh Special Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, 1894, Slums of Great Cities, p. 27, shows that Chicago has 
a larger negro slum population than either Baltimore, New York, 
or Philadelphia. 

It is to be remembered that not all the negroes living in the 
districts which have been designated as slums in this work are 
disreputable or criminal. Many of the best negro families of the 
city live within these districts. But in speaking of the popula- 
tion of the slums, all persons living therein must be included. 


CRIME OF NEGROES IN CHICAGO. 


Police arrests —The arrests made from year to year in the 
police departments of great cities may be regarded as an 
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approximately true indicator of the criminal tendencies of the 
times ; for almost all the inmates of prisons have passed through 
the hands of the police. On the records of the police depart- 
ment are placed data relating to the individual arrested and the 
nature of his crime. Because of the data thus obtainable the 
writer has made a special study of the police records of the city. 
The period covered by this study is the past twenty-six years, 
1. é., from 1872 to 1898. The police records of arrests in the 
city were not obtainable for an earlier period than 1872. The 
yearly reports back to this time were obtainable with the excep- 
tion of the year 1873 and a part of the report for 1874. 
RATIO OF NEGRO ARRESTS TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ARRESTS. 
Year Ratio Year Ratio Year Ratio Year Ratio 
1872 1 to 33 1882 1 to 22 1892 1 to8 1897 I toll 
By this comparison it is seen that during the past twenty-six 
years there has been a very large increase in the number of 
negro arrests in proportion to the whole number of arrests. 


RATIO OF NEGRO POPULATION TO TOTAL POPULATION, COMPARED WITH THE 
RATIO OF NEGRO ARRESTS TO TOTAL ARRESTS, 

Year 

1872 Ratio of negro population to total population - - Ito 8! 
Ratio of negro arrests to total arrests - - I 33 

1880 Ratio of negro population to total population - I 77 
Ratio of negro arrests to total arrests - - - I 17 
Ratio of negro population to total population - I to 77 
Ratio of negro arrests to total arrests - - I 11 
Ratio of negro population to total population - Ito 72 
Ratio of negro arrests to total arrests - : I 8 
Ratio of negro population to total population - to 63 
Ratio of negro arrests to total arrests - - Ito! 
Ratio of negro population to total population 1 to 7! 
Ratio of negro arrests to total arrests - - - 1 to 10 


By this comparison we see that in 1872 the ratio of negro 
arrests to total arrests was two and a half times as great as the 
ratio of the negro population to the total population; in 1880 
the ratio of arrests was four and a half times as great; in 1890 
the ratio of arrests was seven times as great; in 1892 the ratio 
of arrests was nine times as great; in 1894 the ratio of arrests 
was five and three-fourths times as great; and in 1896 the ratio 
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of negro arrests to the total arrests was seven times as great as 

the ratio of the negro population to the total population. 

RATIO OF NEGRO ARRESTS TO THE NEGRO POPULATION, COMPARED WITH 
THE RATIO OF TOTAL ARRESTS TO THE TOTAL POPULATION, 


_— Ratio of Ratio of — Ratio of Ratio of 
negro arrests total arrests negro arrests total arrests 


1872 1to5.6 1892 Itol.g to 16 
1880 I to 4.7 I to 19 1894 I to 3 I to 17 
1890 I to 2.6 I to 17 1896 I to 2.4 I to 16 


From this table we see that the ratio of negro arrests to the 
negro population is from three to nine times as great as the ratio 
of total arrests to the total population. 

The ratio of negro arrests to the negro population, compared 
with the ratio of foreign arrests to the foreign population, shows 
that the ratio of arrests for the foreign population and the ratio 
of arrests for the total white population is about the same. The 
proportion of arrests among the negroes is about six times as 
great as the proportion of arrests among the total foreign popu- 
lation. 

With the exception of the Chinese, Greeks, and Mexicans, 
the proportion of arrests among the negroes to the negro popu- 
lation is from two to eighteen times as great as the proportion 
of arrests among the different foreign peoples of the city. 

A comparison of the negro arrests, 1890-97, in Chicago with 
the negro arrests in New York city, Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., and Charleston, S. C., shows that the ratio of negro 
arrests in Charleston is but slightly greater than the ratio of 
negroes in the total city population; in Richmond the ratio of 
negro arrests to the total arrests is one and one-fourth times 
greater thanjthe ratio of the negro population to the total popu- 
lation; infWashington and New York the ratio is one and a half 
times as great; while in Chicago the ratio of negro arrests to 
the total arrests is seven times as great as the ratio of the negro 
population tofthe total population. 

The negro} arrests in these cities compared with the negro 
population show that the proportion of negro arrests in Chicago 
is from two to five times as great as the proportion of negro 
arrests to negro population in these cities; ¢. g., in 1890 the 
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ratio of negro arrests to negro population was: in New York, I to 
12; Washington, I to 6; Richmond, 1 to 8; Charleston, 1 to 13.5; 
Chicago, I to 2.6. In 1897 the ratio of negro arrests to negro 
population was: in New York (1896), 1 to 7; Washington, 1 to 
6.3; Richmond, I to9g.7; Chicago, 1 to 3. In New York, during 
1890, the ratio of negro arrests to the negro population was one 
and a half times as great as the ratio of white arrests to the 
white population; in Washington, Richmond, and Charleston 
the ratio of negro arrests was twice as great as the ratio of white 
arrests; in Chicago the ratio of negro arrests to the negro 
population was six times as great as the ratio of white arrests to 
the white population. 

Chicago house of correction.—The proportion of negro pris- 
oners sent each year to the Chicago house of correction has 
increased during the past twenty-five years; the proportion sent 
from 1890 to 1808 is from two to three times as great as the pro- 
portion sent each year from 1873 to 1890. 

From a comparison of the proportion of negroes in the city’s 
population with the proportion of negroes confined in the house 
of correction we see that in 1873 the proportion of negro pris- 
oners confined in the Chicago house of correction was 2.7 as 
great as the proportion of the negro population to the total 
population of the city; in 1880 the proportion of negro pris- 
oners was 2.5 times as great; in 1890 it was 6 times as great ; 
in 1892 it was 8 times as great; in 1894 it was 9 times as great ; 
and in 1896 the proportion of negro prisoners confined in the 
Chicago house of correction to the total number of prisoners 
confined therein was 8 times as great as the proportion of 
negroes in the total population of the city. 

Cook county jail.—The city of Chicago is in Cook county, III. 
The jail for the county is located in this city. The United 
States census for 1890 showed that there were at that time 279 
prisoners in the Cook county jail, of whom 31 were negroes. 
The writer visited the jail February 3, 1898. On that day there 
were 400 prisoners, of whom 45 were negroes. The writer also 
visited the same institution May 23, 1898. At this time there 
were 431 prisoners, of whom 50 were negroes 
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From these figures we see that on the day the census for the 
Cook county jail was taken in 1890 one-ninth of the prisoners 
were negroes. On the days that the writer visited the jail in 
February and May of this year about one-ninth of the prisoners 
were negroes. These facts would seem to indicate that about 
one-ninth of the prisoners confined in the Cook county jail 
during the past eight years have been negroes. 

The population of Cook county in 1890 was 1,191,222. The 
negro population of the county was 14,910. The ratio of negro 
population in the county to total population was I to 79. The 
ratio of negro prisoners in the jail to total prisoners was I to g 
in 1890 and 1898. Therefore we can conclude that the propor- 
tion of prisoners furnished to the county jail by the negro popu- 
lation of Cook county during the past eight years was from 
eight to nine times as great as it should have been according to 
the number of the negroes in the county. 

Social relations —The writer was permitted to have access to 
the records of the police arrests of the city. From them he 
selected the records for the months of January and May, 1897. 
The reports of the second, third, and fourth police precincts were 
examined. These precincts are in the slum districts of the 
city, and within their boundaries the majority of negro arrests 
are made. The records for sixteen days in May and ten days in 
January were gone over, 7. ¢., from May 15-30 and January I-10. 
The negro arrests for these periods were picked out and classi- 
fied according to sex, age, occupation, conjugal relation, and the 
nature of the complaints lodged against them. Four hundred 
and twenty-seven negro arrests were thus examined; 272 from 
May 15-30, and 155 from January I-10. 

The writer was also allowed to have access to the records of 
criminals as kept in the Bureau of Identification of Criminals. 
Here he was enabled to examine the records of negro persons 
who had been classed as criminals. The writer examined 217 
identifications of negroes, and noted the age, sex, occupation, 
nativity, complexion, and crime of the persons thus recorded. 

At the county jail he was unable to obtain anything except 
the number and sex of negro prisoners and the charges for 
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which they were held. At the house of correction he was also 
unable to secure any data relative to the social relations of the 
negro prisoners. 

Sex.—Of the 427 negro arrests examined for the months of 
May, and January, 1897, 242 were males and 185 were females. 
Of the arrests made during the sixteen days of May, 128 were 
of males and 144 of females. Of the arrests made during 
the ten days of January, 114 were of males and 41 of females. 
From this we see that in May the arrests among the females 
exceeded those among the males, while in January the arrests 
among the males were almost three times as many as those 
among the females. This would seem to indicate that the pro- 
portion of female arrests to the male arrests is greatest in the 
warmer months. The largest number of all arrests is made in 
the warm months of spring and summer, ¢. g., the greatest num- 
ber of arrests made during 1897 was in the month of May— 
9,620; the smallest number made during any one month was in 
February — 4,000. This is true of all years. 

The ratio of negro female arrests to the total negro arrests is 
I to 2.3. The total arrests for the city for 1897 were 83,680 ; 
female arrests, 17,624, or I to 4. From this we may infer that 
the proportion of female arrests among the negro population is 
about twice as great as the proportion of female arrests among 
the total population of the city. 

An examination of the police reports of the city of New 
York from 1889 to 1896 shows that the average ratio of yearly 
negro female arrests to total yearly negro arrests is I to 2. 
Therefore we may conclude that the proportion of negro female 
arrests is about the same in the two cities. In Charleston, S.C., 
the ratio of negro female arrests to the total yearly negro arrests 
is as follows: 1890, 1891, 1896, and 1897, I to 5; during 1892, 
1893, 1894, and 1895, 1 to6. From this we see that the propor- 
tion of negro female arrests to the total negro arrests is from 
two to three times as great in Chicago as in Charleston. 

Of the total number of prisoners in the county jail at the 
time of the taking of the United States census in 1890, 1 in 
every 10 was a female. Of the negro prisoners at this time 1 in 
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every 3 was a female. On May 23, 1898, 1 in every 16 of the 
total number of prisoners was a female, and 1 in every 4.5 
of the negro prisoners was a female. From this we may con 
clude that the proportion of female negro prisoners is greatly 
in excess of the proportion of total female prisoners confined in 
the county jail. 

AGE. 

Ages of negroes under general police arrests —The average age 
of the 427 negro persons arrested by the police in May, and 
January, 1897, was twenty-six years. The average age of the 
males was 25.29; females, 26.70. The largest number of arrests 
is of persons from twenty to twenty-five years of age. From 
a comparison of the total arrests for 1897 with the negro arrests 
for January and May it would appear that the proportion of 
arrests for the total population and the negro population is about 
the same for persons between the ages of ten and twenty; that 
the proportion of negro arrests is greater for persons between 
the ages of twenty and thirty than the proportion of total arrests 
for persons of that age; and that the proportion of total arrests 
is greater for all persons over thirty years of age than the pro- 
portion of negro arrests for negro persons over that age. 

Classification of ages by sex.— Classified by sex it is seen that 
the largest number of male arrests among the negroes was of 
persons from twenty to twenty-five years of age, and that the 
majority of male arrests were of persons less than twenty-five 
years of age. Also that there was a larger percentage of negro 
male arrests between the ages of ten and twenty than the percent- 
age of total arrests between those ages. 

Comparing the male and female arrests of negroes, we see 
that there is a less proportion of female arrests under the age of 
twenty years than of males, the percentage of female arrests under 
twenty years of age being 10, male 22; also that there is a 
greater proportion of arrests among the females from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age than among the males for that period, 
the percentage of female arrests for that period being 41 per cent., 
male 30 per cent.; from twenty-five to thirty years of age the 
proportion of female arrests is also greater than the males, the 
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percentage of arrests of females from twenty-five to thirty being 
29 per cent., males 22 per cent.; after thirty years of age the 


proportion of arrests is greater among the males than among the 


females. Twenty-four per cent. of the male arrests were of 
persons over thirty years of age, 1g per cent. of the female arrests 
were of persons above that age. 

Ages of negro criminals.—The persons whose ages we have 
been considering come under the head of general police arrests, 
i. é., those arrested for all causes. We will now notice those 
classed as criminals. 

The ages here given are of persons who have been recorded 
in the Bureau of Identification of Criminals, and are therefore 
said to belong to the criminal class. The records of 217 negro 
persons were examined; 120 were males and 97 were females. 
The average age of these 217 negro persons was twenty-four 
years; average age of males was 25.74; females, 22.63. From a 
classification of ages it appears that the majority of negro per- 
sons classed as criminals are between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five years; that the largest proportion of persons is 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. Taking the per- 
centages, we see that 64 per cent. are between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five years, and that 43 per cent. are between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five years, and that only 36 per 
cent. are above twenty-five years of age. 

From the classification of ages under general negro arrests 
we see that 52 per cent. of the negro arrests were of persons 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years, 35 per cent. 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five years, and 48 per 
cent. beyond the age of twenty-five years. From the ages under 
general arrests we have seen that the average age of negro per- 
sons thus arrested was twenty-six years; the average age of males 
was 25.29 years, females 26.70 years. From the classification 
just considered we see that the average age of negro persons 
classed as criminals was twenty-four, males 25.74, females 22.63 
years. This would seem to indicate that the proportion of negro 
persons, between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years, classed 
as criminals, to the total number so classed, is greater than the 
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proportion of negroes of this same age in the general negro 
arrests to the total general negro arrests of the city. 

Classification of ages by sex.—Classified by sex it appears 
that the majority of negro criminals are between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five years, and that the largest number of 
these are between the ages of twenty and twenty-five; also 
that there is a larger percentage of negro females between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five classed as criminals, to the total 
number of negro females so classed, than of negro males between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, classed as criminals, to the 
total number of negro males so classed. We see further that go 
per cent. of the negro females classed as criminals, and 71 per 
cent. of the males so classed, are between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty. 

: This would seem to indicate that negro female criminals 
become so at an earlier age than negro male criminals, and that 
criminality among the negro females decreases after the age of 
twenty-five years. Criminality among the negro males decreases 
after the age of thirty years. From this we may conclude that 
the tendency to crime among the negroes decreases with advan- 
cing age. This same fact is noted in the United States census 
reports on Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence, Part 1, ‘ Analysis 
of Statistics,” p. 167." 

Marital relations. —The writer was unable to ascertain the 
marital relations of any class of negroes connected with crime, 
except those coming under the head of general police arrests. 

Of the 427 general negro arrests made by the police of the 
city in January and May of 1897, 60 were of married persons and 
367 were of single. The percentage of married persons was 14. 
Of the total arrests of the city for 1897, 24,608 were of mar- 
ried and 59,072 were of single; 29 per cent. of the total arrests 
of the city were of married persons. This would seem to indicate 
that the proportion of single negro persons arrested to the total 


*The facts here shown of the tendency to crime at an early age, the proportion 
of crime between the males and females, and the ages of negro criminals, are found to 
agree essentially with what is said in the same connection in the United States census 
report on Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence, Part I, “ Analysis of Statistics,” p. 155- 
67. 
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negro arrests is much greater than the proportion of single per- 
sons arrested for the total arrests of the city. 

The United States Census Reports on Crime for 1890 give the 
following percentages for the marital relations of negro prisoners: 
single, 62.43; married, 33.51. The percentage for the marital 
relation for the total prisoners of all nationalities was: single, 
63.68 ; married, 30.04. The percentage for the whites was: single, 
64.25; married, 28.54. From these percentages it is seen that 
the negroes had the largest percentage of married persons. The 
small percentage of married persons among the arrests of negroes 
in Chicago is probably accounted for by the fact that there is an 
ever-increasing number of young and unmarried negro persons 
coming into the large cities from the country and small towns. 

Occupations. — Of the 427 negro persons under general arrests, 
329, or 75 per cent., had, or gave, no occupation. Of the total 
arrests of the city, 83,680, for the year 1897, 32,158, or 38 per 
cent., were arrests of persons without occupations. This great 
difference in the percentage of persons arrested without occupa- 
tions would seem to indicate that the proportion of negroes in 
Chicago without occupation or unemployed is greater than the 
proportion of unemployed in the total population of the city. 

From the list of occupations given by those classed as crimi- 
nals it is seen that a greater number had an occupation of some 
sort than those under the head of general police arrests. Also 
that there is a more varied list of occupations. Comparing 
those without occupations, classed as criminals, with those with- 
out occupations in the total general arrests in the city, we see 
that the negroes still have a larger number without occupations. 
Thirty-eight per cent. of the total arrests were of persons with- 
out occupations; 42 per cent. of negro criminal arrests were of 
persons without occupations. Previous mention has been made 
of the large number of unemployed negroes in the city, and it is 
now seen that from this class comes a large part of the negro 
arrests and crimes. 

Nativity—The 217 persons classed as criminals were from 
twenty-seven different states of the United States, and two 
foreign countries. This is due to the fact, which has already 
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been noted, that the negro population of Chicago is made up of 
negroes from all parts of the United States. The largest number 
of criminals are from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. It is 
from these states, as has already been stated, that the largest 
number of negroes in Chicago has come. 


OFFENSES. 


Offenses of negro persons under the head of general arrests.— 
Comparing offenses for May and January with offenses of total 
arrests, we see that the proportionate number of negroes arrested 
for assault and burglary is less than the proportionate number 
of total arrests for these offenses; that for larceny and vagrancy 
the proportionate number of negroes arrested is about the same 
as the proportionate number of total arrests for these offenses ; 
and that the proportionate number of negroes arrested for disor 
derly conduct and robbery is greater than the proportionate 
total arrests for these offenses. 

Classification of offenses.— Eighty per cent. of offenses were 
against society; 74 per cent. of the offenses against society were 
offenses against public peace; 11 per cent. of the offenses were 
against property, and 7 per cent. against the person. 

Offenses of negro persons classed as criminals.—The three offenses 
of larceny, burglary, and robbery predominate ; the largest num- 
ber of persons, as would be expected, committed larceny ; 42 per 
cent. of all offenses were larceny; 16 per cent. of all persons 
committed or attempted burglary, and 18 per cent. committed 
or attempted robbery. From the Census Reports on Crime for 
1890 it is seen that 28 per cent. of all negro persons then con- 
fined in prison had been committed for larceny, I1 per cent. for 
burglary, and 2.38 per cent. for robbery. 

Offenses by sex.— Burglary, it appears, is an offense commit- 
ted almost entirely by the males; also that the tendency to 
commit larceny and robbery is greater among the females than 
among the males. Fifty-eight per cent. of the total offenses 
committed by the females were of larceny, against 26 per cent. 
of the males for this same offense; 24 per cent. of the females 
committed robbery, against 12 per cent. of the males for this 
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offense. It is further seen that 5.15 per cent. of the females 
committed murder, against 1.66 per cent. of the males. 

Classification of offenses.— All the offenses come under the 
two groups of offenses against the person and against property ; 
84 per cent. of the offenses are against property. 

Classification by sex.— The majority of both male and female 
offenses are against property. But there is a larger percentage 
of female offenses against property than of male offenses against 
property. Eighty-seven per cent. of the total female offenses 
are against property, and 81 per cent. of the male offenses. 

Jail offenses.— Negroes confined in jail May 23,1898. Thirty- 
six per cent. of the offenses were larceny, 24 per cent. were for 
murder or attempted murder, 16 per cent. were for robbery. 
This high percentage of homicides or attempted homicide is to 
be noticed. 

Offenses by sex.— The largest number of males committed 
larceny — 38 per cent.; 27 per cent. of the females committed 
larceny. The largest number of the females committed rob- 
bery — 36 per cent.; 10 per cent. of the male offenses were of rob- 
bery. Eighteen per cent. of the females were held for murder, and 
5 per cent. of the males. We have already seen under the head 
of negroes classed as criminals that there was a larger percentage 
of females charged with robbery and murder than of males; 
therefore we may conclude that the negro females of Chicago 
have more of a tendency for robbery and homicide than the males. 

Classification of offenses.—The largest percentage of offenses 
is against property —68 per cent.; 28 percent. of the offenses are 
against the person, and 4 per cent. against society. 

Comparing this classification with the classification of offenses 
under negroes classed as criminals, and with the census report on 
crime (1890), it is seen that there is a larger percentage of 
offenses against property than of any other offenses among the 
negroes of the United States. It is also seen that this tendency 
is more manifested among the negroes of Chicago than of the 
country at large. 

Classification by sex.—Classified by sex, all the offenses of 
negro females examined under jail arrests fall under the head of 
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person and property; the offenses against the person, 36 per 
cent., is greater than the per cent. of male offenses against the 
person, 25 per cent. An examination of negro female offenses 
under general arrests and of those classed as criminals shows 
that all the female offenses considered come under the head of 
person and property. For the country at large one-third of all 
offenses of negro females are against society. It is also seen 
that there is a larger per cent. of male offenses against society 
in the country at large than in Chicago; that there is a larger 
percentage of offenses against the person among the negroes of 
the country at large than of Chicago, and that offenses against 
property predominate among both male and female negroes in 
Chicago. 

Complexion and offenses.— Of the 217 records examined it was 
found that 72 were of persons of black complexion, z. ¢., the 
negro blood predominated; 145 were of light complexion or of 
mixed blood, 7. ¢., Caucasian blood predominated. As to the 
crimes committed by these different-complexioned criminals, the 
blacks committed more of the offenses against the person and 
the mulattoes against property. Of the four cases of rape that 
have been noted two were by blacks and two were by mulattoes ; 
of the seven murder cases noted six were by black persons, five 
females and one male. 

Age and offenses—Under the head of negroes classed as 
criminals there were thirty-seven persons between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty years. Considering the offenses of these 
persons, it is seen that larceny offenses have the largest percent- 
age— 43 per cent.; robbery comes next, 30 per cent.; then 
burglary, 21 per cent.; and assaults, 6 per cent. We may then 
conclude that with negro criminals under twenty years of age 
the tendency to commit offenses is in the following order: the 
greatest tendency is to commit larceny, then robbery, burglary, 
and assaults. 

By sex it is seen that the tendency to larceny and assault is 
greatest among the females under twenty years of age; that the 
tendency to robbery is about the same in each sex; and that 
burglary is exclusively confined to the males. 
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Classifying the offenses, it is seen that 94.59 per cent. of the 
offenses are against property and 5.41 per cent. against the per- 
son; therefore we may say that the offenses of negro criminals 
under twenty years of age are very largely against property. By 
sexes it is seen that 100 per cent. of the male offenses were 
against property and 89 per cent. of the female are against prop- 
erty. Wesee that 11 percent. of the female offenses are against 
the person ; therefore we may conclude that the tendency to crime 
against the person is much stronger in negro females under twenty 
years of age than in negro males under that age. 

Of the seven murder cases noted under the head of negroes 
classed as criminals it was seen that five were by females and two 
by males. The ages of the females were respectively 22, 26, 27, 
30, and 34 years. The ages of the males were 29 and 31 years. 
The average age of females is seen to be 27.80 years. The average 
age of the males is 30 years. This, with what we have already 
seen in connection with offenses committed by persons under 
twenty years of age, would seem to indicate that murder is not com- 
mitted at as early an age as larceny, burglary, and robbery; it also 
appears that the females committed murder at an earlier age 
than the males. 

Habits — The writer was unable to collect any data relative 
to the habits of negro criminals, beyond the fact that the opium 
habit is quite prevalent among them and is increasing. 

Literacy and wuliteracy—Of the literacy and illiteracy of the 
negro criminals of Chicago no data were collected. It is to be 
presumed, however, because of the general educational advance- 
ment of the negro, and the fact that the majority of them are 
less than twenty-five years of age, that the greater number of 
the negro criminals of Chicago are literate. 

IS CRIME INCREASING ? 

During the past twenty-five years there has been a very great 
increase in the proportion of negroes arrested in the city, and the 
numbers confined in the jail and house of correction, to the pro- 
portion of negroes in the city’s population. The per cent. of 
negro arrests in the total arrests has increased slightly in the 
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past five years, from 1893-7, over the previous five years, from 
1888-92. The average per cent. of negro arrests in the total 
arrests of the city 1888-92 was 9.41; 1893-7 the average per- 
centage was 9.50. The average percentage 1893-7 was 6.42. 
Judging from this, crime among the negroes of Chicago appears 
to be on the increase at the present time. 


THE CAUSE OF THIS EXCESS OF CRIME. 


The question now arises: Why this excess of crime among 
the negroes of Chicago and of the United States in general ? 
Are they advancing or retrograding? F. L. Hoffman, in Race 
Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, “ Publication of 
American Economic Association,” Vol. XI, 1896, takes the posi- 
tion that the negro is retrograding. Since his emancipation he 
has made no real advancement in a moral or social way. The 
fact that his tendency is downward accounts for a large part of 
his excess of crime. 

If the American negro is degenerating, then his degeneracy 
does, in a large measure, account for his excess of crime. On 
the other hand, if he is not degenerating, but making progress 
in civilization, then his excess of crime must be accounted for on 
other grounds. Going on the hypothesis of his social advance- 
ment, may we not say that, since his emancipation, he has been 
in a transitional state—a transition from a state of slavery to 
one of freedom? During all these years he has been endeavoring 
to adjust himself to his new environment. He has had to endure 
the economic stress and strain attendant upon this transition. The 
fact that he is in this transitional state from a lower to a higher 
plane of development accounts for a part, at least, of his excess 
of crime. Within this transition the economic stress under 
which he has labored appears to be the main factor. In the 
South his economic condition is better in many ways than in the 
North. In those places where his economic condition is the 
best his rate of crime is the lowest. The reverse is also true: 
where his economic condition is poorest his rate of crime is the 
highest. His economic condition is poorer in Chicago than in 
the southern cities noted. 
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There are other causes common to all races that enter into 
the life of the negro and tend to increase his criminality. These 
should not be overlooked. There are race characteristics peculiar 
to him that also help. But it appears to the writer that the fact 
of the negro being in a transitional state, and the economic 
phase of this transition, accounts for a large part of the excess 
of negro crime in the United States. 

Monroe N Work. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HYGIENE IN RELATION TO PEDAGOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY.' 
From the beginning of puberty, which is marked by the 
rapid increasing of stature, the growth of genital organs, and the 
first appearance of sexual hair, to its full development in youth 
of both sexes, which is marked by the changes in voice, the 
growth of beard in man and the full development of the breast 
in the maid, and the other changes in physical condition and 
moral character, is a period of many years. It is not far from 
truth to affirm that in our climates we should estimate the dura- 
tion of this period at from five to six years in the girl, and from 
eight to tenin the boy. Now, it is not indifferent to the welfare 
of individuals and of society to determine the manner in which 
during this whole period young people should conduct them- 
selves in relation to the increasing activity of reproductive 
functions. Sexual impulses usually appear early in this period, 
and the healthier the conditions of youth, the earlier generally 
grows genital activity. But its free satisfaction, though grateful 
to the senses, is not equally useful to health and welfare. It is 
a general law that rules all the organic world that every prog- 
ress in the development of a quality, of a function, or of an 
organ cannot take place without a regress, without inhibition in 
other properties, organs, or functions. We can say that all 
organic life is founded upon this law. Even in moral life we 
remark the same thing. The first lesson that a boy receives at 
school, says Landes—Brentoti, is a lesson of inhibition; he is 
taught to sit silent and to hold back the movements that exterior 
impressions, acting upon his excitable nervous system, urge him 
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to make. 

All education rests on this principle; the continuation and 
the amplification of this lesson ought to lead the boy to restrain 
his ardent desires, to subdue his temperament, to do his duty, 
however disagreeable it may be. 


*See article of Dr. A. MARRO, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, September, 
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The inhibition of cortical excito-motor centers, to whose 
hyper-activity is due the great restlessness of apes and idiots, 


goes to favor perceptive and ideative centers. Genius itself 
thrives, many times, only at the expense of health and bodily 
strength, and manhood reaches its height only by the sacrifice of 
the dearest joys of life. 

In the case of Goethe the composition of each one of his 
great works was followed by an illness. Voltaire said that he 
never was glad but for a moment, and the ardent desire of per- 
fection tormented him so that he exclaimed that he would die 
without having made a work according to his taste. 

A law so general could not spare a function of such impor- 
tance as the generative one. From sexual excesses, even in full 
virility, one notes, with the deterioration of character, the loss 
of manly virtues. Despotic governments find in this vice the 
best condition for their support. The Jesuits of the missions of 
Paraguay, in order to keep the Indians in servitude, had the bells 
rung at midnight to awake them from their sleep and invite them 
to propagation." 

When the body of the youth is still increasing, even the 
simple awakening to activity of such a function as the generative 
one, accompanied with so much loss of nervous force and noble 
materials, though so enticing to the unresisting youthful soul, 
must inevitably be hurtful to the complete development of the 
‘physical, as well as of the moral, organism. 

~ Man satisfies sexual impulses in two ways, by self-abuse or 
{ by natural intercourse. Self-abuse is most common in early 
| youth because of the greater ease of indulgence. It is true that 
\ the evils of onanism have been exaggerated. However, I cannot 
agree with Havelock Ellis when he makes Tissot, Voltaire, 
| Lallemand, and Bicher blameworthy for exaggerating the evil 
effects of vice, and for doing not a little damage by arousing 
excessive fears and groundiess remorse in sensitive consciences. 

It is chiefly by means of such books that the tradition of the 
evil of that vice has been developed, and has thus prevented so 
many consequences of an abuse which without them would have 


*D’AzarA, Voyage a 1 Amérique méridionale, p. 9. 
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been far greater. The vice imposes itself, of course, with greater 
violence and more hurtful consequences on children already 
stained by degenerative vice, but it is also true that predisposi- 
tion receives from this vice a strong impulse to enter into activity. 

The alienist and neurologist is more than anyone else in a 
situation to recognize and measure daily the immense sum of 
physical and moral misery which comes to youth from self- 
abuse. Apart from degradation of genital organs with sperma- 
torrhea in the boy, leucorrhea in the girl, disposition to phthisic 
and to other illnesses which mostly arise from this vice, there is 
a sequel of moral and social inconveniences. It is a matter of 
, fact that impairment of sexual organs brings with itadegrading 
influence upon the moral character. The boy becomes bashful, 

specially in presence of female individuals, loses frankness, cannot 
look in the eyes of other people, becomes timid, without courage 
and boldness. Inclination and skill for physical exercises, as 
well as study, vanish. Disposition to idleness and to strange 
fancies arises, and while an ill-founded self-esteem increases, the 
individual grows suspicious, unfriendly, and inclined to judge 
censoriously the demeanor of everybody toward himself. 

Less dangerous for the physical welfare, if dangers of syphi- 
litic or venereal infection are avoided, but not less noxious to 
individuals and to society, is the natural satisfaction of sexual 
impulses in early youth. The greater difficulty of indulging in 
it renders its abuse less easy, and its use has not such a deterio- 
rating influence upon the character as onanism, but other incon- 
veniences arise. The first is, of course, the exposure to syphilitic 
or venereal infections in roving loves. It is a matter of fact that 
precocious nuptial sexual intercourse becomes noxious as well 
to individuals as to their descendants. We observe in mankind 
what happens among beasts. The sheep, observes Burdach, 
remains ordinarily sickly and slender when it is coupled before 
the third year, and the horses remain small and weak which are 
coupled at the age of three years. The same may be said of 
cows, goats, sows, etc. Physically imperfect are the animals 
born from such precocious unions. Courrasons reckons among 
the principal causes of the diminishing stature and general 
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strength of modern Germans, in comparison with the old ones, 
the earlier sexual intercourse. 

"Too early indulgence in sexual pleasures has besides a deteri- 
forating influence upon the moral character, which cannot enjoy 
its regular evolution. 

At the first awakening of love in the boy, his sweetheart 
appears to him as a divine being fit to be adored, and for whom 
he fancies he could make every sacrifice, even that of his life; 
the least thought of possession would be driven from him as a 
profanation. It is only later that sexual desires make them- 
selves known, and that the woman is wished as an object of 
amusement. It is from such elaboration of sentiment that social 
virtues draw their origin and that the character comes to perfec- 
tion. If possession comes too early, without the preceding 
period of courting and unselfish love, the young man becomes 
a mere dissolute, cruel, and profligate being, who seeks nothing 
but luxury and gratifications. The excitations which affect the 
central nervous system from generative organs in activity of 
development, instead of being collected in tonic power to 
awaken and support the young man in the performance of his 
duties and the acquirement of the qualities which would make 
him agreeable to his beloved, come to arouse the atavistic 


dispositions to violence and fight, either in the struggles against 


rivals or in the purchase of means to ingratiate himself with the 
woman. Thence come the violent criminality from one side, 
and the crimes of theft and rapine from the other, when a suit- 
able education in the first age could lead the young men to sub- 
stitute for violence the methods of the civilized man, instead of 
cheating either parents or strangers. 

It is therefore to be desired that young people grow without 
indulging in sexual pleasures till they have reached their full 
development in the physical as well as in the moral organism, 
and one ought to employ all means suggested by a modernized 
hygiene, in order to hinder the too early awakening of sexual 
stimulus. The means recommended to attain such an aim are 
of different kinds, and one can say that sexual hygiene extends 
itself over the whole life of the youth, to the food as well as 
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clothes, to physical exercises as to mental application, rest, 

fNamusements, and society, besides the care that should be 
djrectly given to the organs of generation. 

¥~ As to the food, it is necessary that it should provide for the 
necessities of the increasing body and for the great consump- 
tion of hydrocarbonaceous substances which takes place in the 
‘youth. It must also richly provide salt for the skeleton, albumen 
for the muscles, and fat or hydrocarbonaceous substances for 
the consumption of respiration and muscular exercises. Bread, 
milk, and a moderate quantity of meat are wanted, and fruits for 
the sugar and salts that they hold and for the refreshment they 
give. One must, on the contrary, avoid too many eggs, and still 
more venison, aromas, truffles, drugs, and all other such alimen- 
tary substances, which have the tendency to excite the sexual 
organs. One must also avoid for young people coffee and 
alcoholic drinks, which have the bad effect of exaggerating the 
dispositions, already natural in such an age, to excitement of the 
nervous and circulatory systems. Clothes must not be too tight, 


so that the generative organs be not subject to friction during 
the movements of the body, nor so warm as toexcite them. The 
bed itself ought not to be too soft and the bedclothes not too 


heavy. 

Young people must, as a general rule, go early to bed and 
rise early. ‘‘Tous les masturbateurs se lévent tard, et quand chez 
un adolescent sans aucune cause légitime on voit se développer 
une tendance a rester au lit jusqu’a une heure avancée, on a le 
droit de concevoir des soupgons,” writes Ball;* and Payot 
replies: ‘‘Tout jeune homme qui demeure au lit une ou plusieurs 
heures aprés le réveil est fatalement vicieux.”’? 

Work is against that, as well as against many other dangers, 
a great talisman. We must, however, always keep in mind the 
peculiar condition of youth, the reduced power of resistance 
caused by the rapid increase of stature and by the development 
of muscular masses and of the whole organism, so that either 
physical or mental effort can easily occasion fatigue and impair 
the health of youth. 


* Maladies mentales. L’éducation de la volonté. 
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We must, therefore, seek to arrange that the work of young 
people be done in conditions which avoid the pains of fatigue, 
and further the elimination of the waste which work creates in 
the tissues. 

Every sthenic emotion seems to enjoy the immediate reward 
of such virtue: music, song, praise, emulation, self-love, sense of 
independence, and sexual emotion itself. The little song with 
which seamen accompany the weighing of the anchor helps to 
give to their efforts simultaneity as well as intensity of action. 

Alexander the Macedonian felt himself greatly excited with 
courage when Timotheus played the lute. I knew a lady 
who after a walk a few hours long was taken by a paraplegia 
which could be cured only after many months of care. Under 
a double emotion, the sexual and the musical, it happened that 
the same lady recovered; and we see young damsels and boys 
dancing during many nights without feeling any degree of 
fatigue. Lycurgus let the maids play before young men in order 
to stimulate them in their exercises. Jesuits in Paraguay let 
music accompany the Indians in their daily work in order to 
render it tolerable and agreeable (D’Azara). Emulation works 
so strongly upon young men that it is sometimes necessary to 
restrain them, rather than to push them to obey its impulsion 
I have seen young men coming to insanity from the strain of 
mental work done in order to surpass their school-fellows. 


| Very strong in youth is the love of independence. Battell, 


i} who lived many years among the Giagas of Benguela, relates 
that they put a collar on the boys of twelve or thirteen years, as 
an emblem of servitude, which they must wear till they could 
show the head of an enemy killed by them. The young men 
defy every danger with the utmost courage in order to be 
delivered from such a mark and in order to receive the honor of 
being declared members of society. 

An immediate reward is the best means of training children 
of irregular conduct in reformative houses to regular work. So 
we see in Italy Martini’s and Garaventa’s institutions. 

The great attraction of games and sports issues from the 
immediate recompense that one expects from them. To these, 
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as well as to every physical exercise, one must pay attention 
in youth. From our present point of view we should counsel 
avoiding among physical exercises those which bring with them- 
selves a prolonged friction of generative organs, as climbing, 
descending along ropes, sliding with extended body upon the 
bars of the staircase. 

In climbing trees it is useful to bring the most strain upon 
the soles of the feet set against the trunk of the tree, so that, the 
greatest pressure being in this direction, the danger is avoided 
of pressure against the thighs. 

Swimming, on the contrary, is to be recommended for the 
refreshment that accompanies the exercise. 

A still greater attention must be paid to mental occupation. 
Extremely delicate for the education of youth is the estimate of 
the notions that young people must have of sexual functions and 
the degree of attention they come to pay to them. Where 
thought runs, there innervation is awakened and the blood flows 
more fully. Such an excitement brought upon generative 


organs awakens them earlier to activity, and with greater fre- 
quency and impulsion than is useful for the physical and moral 


conservation of young people. 

Among the Romans, in the presence of the young men who 
still wore the toga praetexta, it was forbidden to speak freely of 
things referring to the sexes. We know that the senator Man- 
lius was condemned for having kissed his wife in presence of 
his daughter. 

Licentious books, speeches, and paintings must be banished 
from youth, and every unchaste spectacle, as so many springs of 
corruption; and we may give heed to Horace when he says: 

Saepius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradet spectator. 

The counsel already given not to let young people stay late 
in bed in the morning finds its reason in this last condition. 

On the other side, it must be acknowledged that the mystery 
with which sexual organs and functions are surrounded exercises 
upon the attention of youth not a small attraction. So great is 
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the importance of sexual functions upon the future of youth of 


pboth sexes that it may not be convenient to leave them in 


| ignorance of what concerns them. It is the duty of parents, 
and of those who take their place, to put them upon their guard 
against the perils that threaten them. Kaan' suggests with that 
purpose to begin with study of sexual organs and sexual func- 
tions in vegetables. The physiological notions acquired in that 
‘manner are of sucha nature as to awaken the desire of learning, 
rather than that of curiosity. 

In my opinion, hygienical thoughts ought to influence con- 
stantly the mind of youth in regard to everything which concerns 
sex, and form the daily habits of young men and women. 

Young people should not be permitted to stay alone and give 
themselves over to building castles in the air. The first danger 
of such a habit lies in the improper formation of mental opera- 
tions. Building castles in the air deteriorates itself the regular 
mental process of making associations. Ideas are not joined 
together by their real affinity, judgment does not come to rule 
them, and the determining power that brings action fails to be 
evoked to accomplish the mental process; or, if evoked, it acts 
in a perverse manner. 

The next danger lies in the improper direction that mental 
operations take when not guided to a distinct aim. By fanciful 
connections between impressions and images, those which possess 
certain qualities impose themselves upon the others, and the 
mind runs easily to thoughts that find their origin in the uncon- 
scious excitement coming from sexual organs in their course of 
development and in their rising activity ; and this is to be avoided 
for several reasons. 

To these dangers we must join the unfavorable influence 
which solitude and taciturnity exert upon the character of 
youth. Solitude and taciturnity are, as a rule, noxious to 
youth, and they ought to inspire such an apprehension in those 
who superintend young people in relation to their moral wel- 
fare, as dislike of food or of movement inspire in regard to 
physical welfare. 


* Psycopathia sexualis. 
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All extravagances, all immoral and antisocial impulses, find a 
favorable soil ; subjective life overbears the objective ; the circuit 
of ideas becomes narrower, judgment is easily troubled, the 
development of affections is hindered, and their prolonged sup- 
pression provokes sudden and fearful explosions. Such condi- 
tions during youth are the most favorable for the rising of 
irregular characters, whence come the political madmen, as well 
as the religious ones, the lunatics of every kind, and dangerous 
criminals. 

A little while ago I was calied, within the very short time of 
eight days, to assist as an expert in two lawsuits over great 
blood-crimes perpetrated by two young men who were declared 
by all witnesses always to have been before the crime good, 
laborious, and mild characters, but taciturn and solitary. One 
of them slew a comrade with nineteen stabs with a knife. The 
other killed a maid of whom he had become enamored, and who 
had been refused to him by her parents. He laid wait for her, 
and fired at her two gunshots, then inflicted on her sixteen 
wounds with a knife, of which nine were judged mortal. 

All the modes of care just mentioned have their own value, 
and those who are charged with the education of youth must 
never forget to have recourse to them; yet it must be avowed 
that they are seldom sufficient to check genital impulsions, when 
awakened in an age in which the excitations are strongly felt 
and the power of ruling them is still but partially developed. 

All moral counsels, warnings, threatenings, punishments, and 
appeals to the sentiment of personal dignity have little power 


against the temptation of the enticing sensations. Against the 


allurements of early roving loves Gowdin proposed as the best 
means the early betrothal of the young men, relying upon the 
affection that comes to unite the betrothed. But I believe that 
we cannot yield too much confidence in this as well as in all 
other moral means to hinder youth from indulging in sexual 
delights. Recourse to physiological means, that may rule the 
development of sexual impulses, is far more reliable. Most 
important among them is the action of temperature. There is a 
very strict relation between heat and sexual tendencies. 
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In hot climates puberty is precocious, and the rise of erotic 
impulse is early and streng. The menstruation of maids in Asia 


Minor, Arabia, Egypt, and Abyssinia begins at eight or ten 
years, and so in India, where the religious laws allow the maids 


to marry at eight years of age. In South America Indian girls 
at eight or ten years are married (D’Azara). Artificial heat 
acts in the same manner as natural heat. In Russia, where the 
peasants sleep with their families near the stoves, exposed to very 
high temperatures, and where everyone, from the sovereign to 
the humblest peasant, takes almost once or twice a week his hot 
steam-bath, men and women are united in marriage at the same 
early age as those who are born under the sky of Hindoostan. 
The same happens with the Samoyedes, the Ostics, the Tacontas, 
the Kamtschadales, and the Eskimos, who are even still more pre- 
cocious. Even in individuals great sexual activity is generally 
accompanied with great internal heat. Among the most incorri- 
gible masturbators that I had in the asylum, one could not sup- 
port during the whole winter any woolen bedclothes, but only a 
thin cotton coverlet ; the other passed quite bare-breasted through 
the winter without catching the least cold. 

Another consequence of great heat is that the more preco- 
cious is puberty, so the more precocious is exhaustion. Young 
oriental men who at the thirteenth year have sexual intercourse 
at the thirtieth are already worn out, and must have recourse to 
aphrodisiacal remedies in order to accomplish conjugal duties, 
while their wives cease at this epoch to menstruate and to bear 
children, and quite lose their beauty. Cold, on the contrary, is 
the great check and preserver of sexual activeness. In cold 
climates and upon the mountains puberty arrives very late, and 
the customs are generally more austere. The more the body is 
exposed to cold, the greater is the delay in the development of 
sexual tendencies. Among the ancient Germans, even at the 
time of the Romans, though clothes had been imported from the 
latter, the underaged boys were naked even in winter, while men 
wore the doublet and bedecked themselves with the second bark 
of the trees; and we know by the relations of Cwsar and of 
Tacitus that the venery of young men was late, so that it was 
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ignominious to know the woman before the .« of twenty years. 
Puberty, on the contrary, was long protrac.cd. The German 
girls, whose nakedness scandalized the Romans, were not anxious 
to lose their virginal flower. 

Extremely praised were the young men who kept their 
chastity till late, because they reached a higher stature and 
became stronger and more vigorous; and so strong-limbed 
grew also the Hollanders, equally accustomed from boyhood to 
inclemency of weather and to go quite naked till puberty, even 
in the most rigid cold. 

In Sparta, under the laws of Lycurgus, the girls, who could 
not marry till their body had reached its full development, wore 
only a short sleeveless tunic opened at the sides, that did not 
cover the knees. This roused the raillery of the Athenians. The 
boys at twelve years exchanged the foga for the short padllium, 
slept on straw or upon hay without coverlet, and when fifteen 
years old slept on reeds. 

From these convincing facts we can infer the suitable means 
of delaying the puberal development in its sexual impulsive mani- 
festations. The habits of our social life, the manner of clothing 
and of spending a great part of the cp, 
surroundings in winter, conspire with many other causes to render 
puberty precocious. It is necessary to avoid such causes of dis- 
turbance. Gymnastics in the open air ought in youth to be 
invoked more than the thickness of clothes to keep the body warm. 
And with gymnastics should be employed the hardening of the 
body, such as one can obtain from daiiy cold hydrotherapeutic 
applications, either general or partial, to the genital parts and the 
neighboring region. I secured excellent success with cold hip- 
baths daily repeated in the cases of many incorrigible masturbators 
of our asylum, when all other means had proved unsuccessful. 
The hip-bath was repeated four times a day, and lasted from one 
to five minuteseach time. In three cases the success was wonder- 
ful. After the first week, and in one instance after the third day 
of hip-baths, the inspection of bed-linen cloths showed that 
nightly masturbation had ceased, while the overseers informed 
me that during the daytime the sick young men forbore vicious 
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practices. The first case was already incurable, and the second 


was a criminal insane person with whom the resistance of 
the vice was more tenacious and did not yield until after 
thirty-six days of hip-baths, which he took very willingly, 
though in the winter season, and he prolonged them beyond 
the fixed time. 

By means of cold thus daily many times applied we can 
efficaciously check the precocious venereal impulses. Common 
hygiene recommends the washing of the genito-anal region 
on the ground of cleanliness. It is a counsel of sexual 
hygiene that the washings in the puberal age should be cold 
and daily repeated as many times as one obeys the natural 
wants. 

From such a nabit followed for many years by the women I 
found absolute immunity from leucorrhea, and a virginity of the 
senses up to a very ripe youth. 

The benefit of cool applications against sexual impulses 
was already known by the ancients. Galenus in his book De 
sanitate tuenda notes how a pedagogue of the athletes had 
applied to the loins of one of them lead plates ‘ut nocturnis 
veneris imaginibus careret,’ and adds that with the same 
remedy he had healed a man of the same trouble. Plinius, 
too, in his Natural History mentions such virtue of the lead 
plates, which so applied are capable ‘‘frigidiore natura impetus 
veneris inhibere.”’ 

It is therefore logical that the youths from such cold applica- 
tions might succeed in securing the physical resistance and more 
suitable economical conditions to satisfy their reproductive 
instinct, with the advantage of a delayed, but powerful and 
lasting, virility. By this same means can the woman find a 
safeguard to keep untainted her modesty, even when the appe- 
tite of the sex is strongly felt. 

When the impulses are more strong and unrestrained, as in 
individuals of vicious heredity, the cold hip-bath, sufficiently 
repeated, promises to check them better than all counsels or 
exhortation and mechanical means employed to hinder them. 
This method of temporarily checking venereal impulses by means 
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of cold is, in my opinion, of the utmost importance for the wel- 
fare of youth. Other applications of cold are not so powerful 
to the end, nor so harmless. In many seminaries and cloisters 
they seek to keep the surroundings cool, especially the dormito- 
ries, and provide light bed-cover so as to avoid arousing venereal 
impulses ; but this method, while far less efficacious, is not with- 
out danger. Because the heating power and the strength of 
resistance that issue from an active life, such as was that of 
German and Spartan youth, always in movement and in continual 
gymnastics in the open air, are widely different from those 
developed in young men or women vowed to ecclesiastical or 
monastic life, in whom sedentary habits and asceticism tend to 
inhibit rather than to sustain the natural warmth; so that pro- 
longed exposure to cold acts only to diminish living strength 
and joins a new depressing influence to the other conditions 
unfavorable to a vigorous life. 

These inconveniences are not to be found in the local applica- 
tions of cold by means of cold washings and cold immersions 
suitable to every social condition and both sexes. 

The action is exerted upon a limited region of the body, 
upon the organs of which one wishes to restrain the functional 
activeness, without stopping their growth and the influence that 
their development exerts upon the whole organism. At least 
general health could not be impaired; on the contrary, the 
absence of immoderate excitations to the central nervous 
system from the genitals, as well as that of venereal satisfaction, 
ought certainly to exercise the most favorable influence upon 
the gradual and full development of physical as well as of moral 
strength. 

It should therefore be, in my opinion, a first rule of hygiene 
to render so familiar the daily morning cool washing of the 
pelvis as that of the hands and of the face. Every boarding- 
school or house for young people of either sex, with educational 
or other intent, ought to have water-closets so disposed as to 
allow its inhabitants the opportunity of washing or bathing the 
parts in a current of cold water. The harmlessness of dressing 

| one’s self without wiping the wet parts is proved from Kneipp’s 
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hydrotherapeutic practices, as well as from my experiences on 
the insane subjected to the cold hip-baths in winter, of whom 
none felt the least inconveniences in his general health. The 
employment of special linen being rendered useless, such applica- 
tions become very much easier, and all danger of transmitting 


contagious diseases is avoided. 
Dr. ANTONIO MARRO. 


DIRECTOR OF ROYAL ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Turin, Italy. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. XVIII. 


THE RADIANT POINTS OF SOCIAL CONTROL, 


A CONTROL that we have any right to call soctal has behind it 
practically the whole weight of society. But still this control 
often wells up and spreads out from certain centers which we 


may term the radiant points of social control. Uniform as it is to 
the eye, the social substance when tested resolves itself into 
stuff of little density and stuff of greater density, into froth and 
liquid, into chaff and wheat, into protoplasm and nuclei. Our 
task now is to fix upon the nuclei that determine the principal 
lines social control may take. In plain terms, the question 
before us is: What is the ultimate seat of authority? Where 
resides the will that guides the social energies? Who are the 
directors of control? Who hold the levers which set in motion 
the checks that hold a man back or the stimuli that push him 
on? 

That frequently these checks and stimuli are managed by a 
rather small knot of persons should not for a moment lead the 
reader to confuse social control with class control. Often 
enough, indeed, a minority in virtue of its superior strength, 
courage, craft, or organization leaps into the saddle and seizes 
the reins of power. But such domination always entails a rup- 
ture of social consciousness. Outwardly, to be sure, there is but 
one society. But in reality there are two or more societies 
which happen to interpenetrate as to substance. Between leaders 
and led there is a bond of good-will and trust, but between 
rulers and ruled there is no such bond. Distrust and hate come 
between exploiters and exploited, drones and workers, parasites 
and hosts, and their clash of interests is liable to pass at any 
moment into the clash of arms. In history the relations of 
Venetians and Cypriotes, Normans and Sicilians, Franks and 
Gauls, betray the presence of class control. 

Totally different from class control in origin is the power of 
a minority to direct social control. Each category of people in 
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society has its own point of view and consequently its own way 
of envisaging the problems of conduct. Now one of these views 
can prevail only in case the others are withdrawn. And this 
means that a class finds itself leading the march at the head of 
the social procession only because the other classes have more 
confidence in it than they have in themselves. Social power ts 
concentrated or diffused in proportion as men do or do not feel them- 
selves in need of guidance or protection." When it is concentrated 
it lodges in that class of men in which the people feel the most 
confidence. The many transfer their allegiance from one class 
to another—from elders to priests, or from priests to savants — 
when their supreme need changes, or when they have lost con- 
fidence in the old guidance. When they begin to feel secure 
and able to cope with evils in their own strength and wisdom, 
the many resume direction of themselves, and the monopoly of 
social power by the few ceases. 

Such is the underlying law of the transformation and dis- 
placement of power. The immediate cause of the location of 
power is prestige. The class that has the most prestige will have 
the most power. The prestige of numbers gives ascendency to 
the crowd. The prestige of age gives it to the elders. The 
prestige of prowess gives it to the war chief or to the military 
caste. The prestige of sanctity gives it to the priestly caste. 
The prestige of tmspiration gives it to the prophet. The prestige 
of place gives it to the official class. The prestige of money 
gives it to the capitalists. The prestige of tdeas gives it to the 
élite. The prestige of earning gives it to the mandarins. The 
absence of prestige and the faith of each man in himself give 
weight to the individual and reduce social control to a minimum. 

In some cases there exists an appropriate name for the régime. 
When the priest guides, we call it clericalism. When the fight- 
ing caste is deferred to, we call it mz/itarism. When the initiative 
lies with the minions of the state, we call it offictalism. The 
leadership of the moneyed men is capitalism. That of the men 
of ideas is dtberalism. The reliance of men upon their wisdom 
and strength is individualism. 


*See G. TARDE, Les transformations du pouvoir, chap. iil. 
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These distinctions, 1 need hardly add, are far deeper than 
distinctions, like aristocracy, monarchy, republic, which relate 
merely to the form of government. For the location of social! 


power expresses much more truly the inner constitution of 
society than does the location of political power. And so the 
shiftings of power within the state, far from having causes of 
their own,are apt to follow and answer to the shiftings of power 
within society. Yet, since political power is palpable and lies near 
the surface of things, political science long ago ascertained its 
forms and laws; while social power, lying hidden in the dim 
depths, has hardly even yet drawn the attention of social science. 

When picked men flock together in a settlement or a mining 
camp, authority resides at first in the Crowd. The mass is the 
sole seat of social power, and the mass-meeting, in which one 
man is as good as another, expresses the will of the community. 
When, in the course of time, neighbors learn to know and appraise 
one another, men of superior character, sagacity, or disinter- 
estedness come to influence their fellows more than they are 
influenced by them. The seat of the common will, then, is no 
longer the Crowd, but the Public. In this organization of minds 
every man counts for something, but one man does not always 
count for as much as another. 

When, on the other hand, a group is formed by the natural 
increase of families, the first seat of authority is the Elders. 
The long years during which the young are physically and spiri- 
tually dependent on the parent make it difficult even for grown 
sons to throw off the parental yoke. This prestige of the tather 
becomes the prestige of age when ancestor-worship teaches men 
that the old stand nearest to the Unseen, and will themselves 
soon become spirits able to bless and to ban. 

Like the kinship bond, the ascendency of the elders is all 
but universal in the childhood of societies. But one place where 
the graybeard is always at a disadvantage is in the fight. So 
when, as with lusty barbarians, fighting becomes the chief busi- 
ness of life, the war leaders quite outshine the council of elders. 
Prowess finally surpasses age in prestige, just as from the same 
cause the bond of comradeship becomes stronger than the tie of 
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blood. Warriors of fine qualities and brilliant exploit get 
together the biggest bands for foray, and so are able to amass 
wealth, keep retainers, and get looked upon as ‘“‘noble.”” In 
the days of permanent conquest these men of social power 
become the captains of the host, the heads of the state, and the 
sole possessors of political power. 

It is clear, then, that the Military Caste does not get social 
weight just because it is able to bully the rest of the people. 
Terrify men, and they cling to the skirts of those powerful to 
save. When violence is loose, the hind creeps under the castle 
wall, the trembling burgher pours out his florins for protection, 
and the soldier strikes the dominant note in social opinion. 
When peace makes broad her wings, the fighting man, becoming 
less necessary, becomes less influential. 

In proportion as men do not understand the play of natural 
forces they are likely to connect their fate with the good-will or 
the ill-will of unseen beings. If now in an ignorant age, among 
imaginative men who see pain, disease, and death lurking on every 
hand, there arises a class of men who claim to have an exclusive 
‘‘pull” with these unseen beings, that class will acquire enor- 
mous social power. Whether or not they finger the machinery 
of the state, their curse will be dreaded, their commands obeyed, 
and their intercessions sought by all men. It is no wonder, then, 
that the Priesthood, which in the civilized Roman empire was 
the minister of society, became its master when this organiza- 
tion of intelligent men had only benighted, fanciful barbarians 
to deal with. The fact that between the sixth and the thirteenth 
centuries about one-third of the soil of Europe passed by free 
offering into the hands of religious corporations, while the best 
talent of the age turned to the monastic life, tells what con- 
fidence men had in the supernatural powers of the sacred 
caste. 

The layman is far less supple to the will of the priest if there 
lie to hand written directions and formulas for controlling or 
pleasing the Unseen. An open sacred book, therefore, has saved 
both the Jew and the Mohammedan from the excesses of priestly 
domination. And when Luther and the Reformers sought to 
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break the sacerdotal spell, they gave men the Bible and bade 
them look therein for the way of life. 

After safety from foes and from the Unseen, man’s next 
desire is for the security of his daily bread. For most men this 
depends upon the willingness of someone to buy their wares or 
their labor, 2. ¢., upon patronage. The Wealthy, then, who as 
luxurious idlers spend money and make trade, or as captains of 
industry and lords of enterprise, employ the labor and organize 
the prosperity of kingdoms, will never be without great social 
power. From the dependence of the working many upon the 
moneyed few flows a patronal authority which sends its tinge far 
into law, religion, morals, and policy. For, when any class of 
men play the part of earthly providence to the multitude, 
their views as to what ought to be praised or blamed, com- 
manded or forbidden, cannot but affect the character of social 
control. 

The state is, in theory at least, a channel and not a source of 
power. It is supposed to be a device by which social power is 
collected, transmitted, and applied so as to do work. But, asa 
matter of fact, the state, when it becomes paternal and develops 
on the administrative side, is able, in a measure, to guide the 
society it professes to obey. With its hierarchy of officials and 
its army of functionaries the state gets a halo of its own and 
becomes an independent center of social power. And here again 
we can see that such a concentration of influence is a measure 
of man’s need and trust. For the prestige of officialdom is not 
wholly a matter of numbers and pay. The more the state helps 
the citizen when he cannot help himself, protecting him from 
disease, foes, criminals, rivals abroad and monopolists at home, 
the more he will look to it for guidance. While, conversely, the 


more he uses it merely asa convenient alternative to self-help or 


free association, the less will he accept its lead." 

Another radiant point in society is the Mandarinate, or the 
body of scholarly and learned men who have in some formal 
way been tested, accredited, and labeled. Such are the man- 
darins of China, the pundits of India, the gelehrte of Germany, 


*See PEARSON, National Life and Character, pp. 236-9. 
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the academicians and professors of France, the clergy of non- 
sacerdotal bodies like the Reformed churches, and the rabbis of 
the Jewish congregations. The Mandarinate ought to include the 
wisest and best in society; but the false worth that attaches to 
purely conventional learning, and the sifting and promoting of 
the learned by tests that are artificial and futile, are likely to 
prevent it. 

The Elite, or those distinguished by ideas and talent, are the 
natural leaders of society, inasmuch as their ascendency depends 
on nothing false or factitious. Usually they appear as a small 
knot of persons who, united by allegiance to some group of 
ideas, are able to persuade and infect the majority without 
allowing themselves, in turn, to be infected by vulgar prejudices. 
The Greek philosophers, the Stoics, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, 
the Humanists, the Reformers, the Pietists, the Encyclopedists, 
the Liberals, are examples of an active leaven able to leaven the 
whole lump. 

Finally there is the Genius, who, as founder of religion, 
prophet, reformer, or artist, is able to build up a vast personal 
authority and sway the multitude at pleasure. Society can dis- 


pense with the guidance of the Elite and the Genius only when 


the way is straight and the path is clear. A people creeping 
gradually across a vast empty land, as we Americans have been 
doing this century, may safely belittle leadership and deify the 
spirit of self-reliance. But when population thickens, interests 
clash, and the difficult problems of mutual adjustment become 
pressing, it is foolish and dangerous not to follow the lead of 
superior men. 

The impulses streaming out from each of the eight principal 
centers we have described do not, of course, meet a perfectly 
yielding mass. The power of the Few to take the réle of social 
cerebrum depends entirely upon how far the Many capitulate to 
it. The radiation of control from the elders is limited by the 
reaction of the young men, that from the priests is limited by 
the reaction of the laity, that from the bureaucracy is limited 
by the reaction of the citizens, that from the élite is limited by 
the reaction of the vulgar. When the impulses a class emits are 
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no longer able to overcome the resistance they encounter, the 
class ceases to be a controlling center and loses itself in the social 
mass. 

What keeps social commands from multiplying and choking 
up life, as the rank growth of swamp-weed chokes up water- 
courses, is, of course, the resistance of the individual. Naturally 
a man prefers to do as he pleases, and not as society pleases to 
have him do. The more, then, that social power dwells in the 
mass of persons whose necks are galled by social requirement, 
the more the yoke of the law will be lightesed. On the other 
hand, the more distinct those who apply social pressure from 
those who must bear it, the more likely is regulation to be laid 
on lavishly in obedience to some class interest or class ideal. 
Hence we arrive at the law that the volume of social requirement 
will be greater when soctal power is concentrated than when it is 
diffused. 

When the laws, standards, and ideals a man is required to 
conform to spring up among the plain people, they will be ahead 
of the community, but not very far ahead. But when they 
originate with the few, they may be very far in advance of the 
community and so hurrying it forward, or they may be far in the 
rear and hence holding it back. It is a well-known fact that we 
never find a legal or moral code pitched high above the natural 
inclination of a people without signs of minority domination. 
It is safe, then, to frame the law, the greater the ascendency of the 
few, the more possible is it for social control to affect the course of the 
social movement. 

Social control has about it a tinge that betrays the source 
from which it springs. When the reverend seniors monopolize 
power, much will be made of filial respect and obedience, infan- 
ticide will be a small offense, while parricide will be punished 
with horrible torments. Let the priests get the upper hand, and 
chastity, celibacy, humility, unquestioning belief, and scrupulous 
observance will be the leading virtues. The ascendency of the 
military caste shifts the accent to courage, obedience, loyalty, 
pugnacity, sensitiveness to personal honor, and the unrelenting 
pursuit of revenge. When the moneyed man holds the baton in 
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the social orchestra, the keynotes will be industry, thrift, provi- 
dence, sobriety, probity, civility, the peaceable demeanor, and 
the keeping of engagements. 

The mandarins and 4verati have no moral program of their 
own, but they are sure to exalt reverence for order, precedent, 
and rank. The ete, whatever ideal they champion, will be sure 
to commend the ordering of one’s life according to ideas and 
principles, rather than according to precedent and tradition. 
For only by fostering the radical spirit can they hope to lead 
men into untrodden paths. We may lay it down as a law that 
the character of soctal requirement changes with every shifting of social 
power. 

Classes differ in readiness to twist social control to their own 
advantage. Elders, élite, or genius have rarely abused their 
social power. But the church triumphant claims exemptions 
and privileges for its clergy, makes the word of the priest bind- 
ing even when he is living in open sin, and grants for money 
indulgence to commit the most horrid crimes. When the fight- 
ing caste guides social opinion, it is permissible to mulct the 
husbandman and the merchant, and to condone the violence and 
sensuality of the men of the camp. Under the ascendency of 
the rich and leisured, property becomes more sacred than per- 
son, moral standards vary with pecuniary status, and it is felt 
that ‘‘God will think twice before he damns a person of quality.” 
In general, the more distinct, knit together, and self-conscious the 
influential minority, the more likely is social control to be colored with 
class selfishness. 

If we examine the causes that have lightened the yoke of 
control in America and fostered a notable growth of individual- 
ism, we find a striking confirmation of the foregoing principles. 

It is not natural for men of a vigorous northern breed to 
bend the neck. The monopoly of social power, then, by warrior, 
priest, or capitalist flows from certain conditions, and may be 
expected to disappear when these conditions disappear. Now, 
the men who built up society in the New World were in every 
way encouraged to rely upon themselves. Their only enemies, 
the Redmen, could be fought individually and did not call into 
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being a military caste. The Bible charted the Unseen for them 
and so fortified them against priestcraft. Free schools limited 
the ascendency of the learned clan. Free land enabled them to 
employ themselves, and they did not learn to look up to the rich 
as the fountain of their earthly blessings. The direct manage- 
ment of their own affairs through the town meeting saved them 
from officialdom. Even the édite were not indispensable, for the 
problems of their simple farmers’ society were to ours what short 
division is to quadratic equations. 

The consequences have been just what one might expect. 
In the absence of prestige and reverence, social control, the con- 
trol of the many over the one, has been pared down so far as to 
permit, too often, the aggression of the one upon the many. 
The reaction of the led upon the leaders has been more marked 
here than in the Old World. The democratic spirit that accom- 
panies a diffusion of social power has set on all our institutions 
the stamp of liberty and self-government. That these charac- 
teristics do not flow from some peculiar merit of our own is 
shown by the fact that when, as in Australia, like conditions 
recur the results are much the same as here. 

It will be interesting to mark how the powerful democratic 
tradition that has grown up in this country meets the adverse 
conditions of the century we are just entering on. For there 
are no noteworthy present developments in American society 
that make for a still greater diffusion of social power; while 
there are several that tend to center it in certain classes. As we 
cease to be so much a farming people, and as in almost every 
branch of industry the independent producer gives way to 
some Titanic organization, the sense of dependence on the 
business magnate, the employer, and the capitalist is sure 
to favor the growth of patronal power. The moneyed man, 
as he comes more and more to predominate in matters eco- 
nomic, can hardly fail to gain in social, and consequently in 
political, weight. 

Again, in order to protect ourselves against the lawless- 
ness, the insolence, and the rapacity of overgrown private 
interests, we shall have to develop the state especially on its 
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administrative side. And this implies the formation of an 
official body which is sure to become a seat of social power. 

In the third place, we cannot hope with our utmost efforts to 
improve our free schools fast enough to keep pace with the 


increasing complexity of social relations and the growing reli- 


ance on the knowledge of the specialist. As higher education, 
claiming more and more years of one’s life, widens the space 
between those who possess it and those who do not, and as the 
enlightenment of the public wanes relatively to the superior 
enlightenment of the learned castes and professions, the man- 
darinate will infallibly draw to itself a greater and greater share 
of social power. 
EpwaRD ALsworTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 


THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT AND THE RACE 
QUESTION, 

SECTION I. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. me 

SEC. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several states 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for president and vice-president of 
the United States, representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
officers of a state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such 3tate, being twenty-one years of age and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such state. 

* * * * * * * * * 

SEc. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article. 

The past decade has witnessed a remarkable extension of 
the first section of the Fourteenth Amendment, in comparison 
with the original view which regarded it as prohibiting only dis- 
crimination because of race or color, and an even more remark- 
able neglect of the second section. The first section, intended 
mainly, if not wholly, for the benefit of the negroes, having been 
applied by analogy to the Chinese also, its protection was 
extended in the course of time to railroad and turnpike corpora- 
tions, and finally to persons neither colored nor artificial. It is 
now pertinent to inquire: How far has it secured the end for 
which it was primarily intended? How far has it secured to the 


negroes the equal protection of the laws? 
It is a small matter, comparatively speaking, that Congress 
was unable to guarantee the negroes equal treatment in hotels 
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and theaters; while the unwillingness of the southern whites to 
be served by civil servants of the colored race might reasonably 
be expected to disappear in time, along with the idea that public 
offices exist for the benefit of the office-holders, especially if a 
better-educated and more efficient class of negroes should arise 
in the meantime. The system of leasing convicts has some- 
times caused sentences of long, involuntary servitude to be 
imposed, not so much as a punishment for crime whereof the 
parties had been duly convicted as for the purpose of supplying 
the demand for able-bodied convicts; but that wrong is already 
disappearing, together with the vicious penal system which 
occasioned it. But aside from the chain-gang and the public 
service, other opportunities for employment are open to the 
celored people of the South to an extent which Mr. Booker T. 
Washington regards as fairly satisfactory; while the Phila- 
delphia researches of Dr. DuBois have shown that the North 
has, at any rate, little cause to criticise the South in that respect. 
The denial of the right to vote, whether by brute force, by 
fraud, or under the forms of law, whether by armed mobs or 
by constitutional conventions, is a more serious matter. The 
Supreme Court has upheld t he provisions of the new onan 4 
constitution and n¢_statute requiring voters to beable to read any 
section of the“state constitution, or understand or interpret the \ 
same when read, because they do not on their face discriminate 
between | the races, and it was fot proved in the argument that 
their actual administration was evil, but only that evil was pos- 
sible under them.' Of course, it by no means follows from this | 
decision that the revolutionary section of the new exsist and) 


stitution, practically disfranchising only illiterate ex-slaves and 
descendants of slaves, will stand the same test. This provision 


not onl: only y denies the right to vote on account of race, color>) 
and_previous condition of servitude, in direct conflict with the 
Fifteenth Amendment, but it also makes | the right of suffrage | 
hereditary, in opposition to to the basic principles of republican } 
government. Even in Mississippi and other states adopting 
similar expedients, if the discrimination against the negroes in 


* Williams vs. Mississippi, 170 U. S. 213. 
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the actual administration of the law should be too marked, the 
federal courts might put a stop to it, as they did to the perse- 
cution of the Chinamen in San Francisco." The Supreme Court 
has upheld the language of the Mississippi law, but_ugt its 
actual working. 

At all events, the second section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, reducing the representation in Congress of states which 
abridge the suffrage, should be strictly enforced. This provision 
was intended especially to prevent the disfranchisement of the 
negro, and, as if with prophetic foresight, it was expressed in 
such general terms that it unquestionably applies even to dis- 
franchisement through educational tests; yet its language is so 
mathematically explicit that it requires no interpretation, but 
requires simply to be enforced. A writer in the North American 
Review recentty proposed, as the one straight road out of the 
existing difficulty, a constitutional amendment basing both suf- 
frage and representation upon literacy, and added: “If the 
South, however, will not consent to a scheme so fair, then the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the federal constitution should be 
rigidly enforced.”” But why not enforce the constitution as it 
now stands, even before trying to amend it further ? 

There is still another form of discrimination against the 
negroes which is more fundamental, more insidious, more 
dangerous, more lasting in its effects, than even the denial of 
the suffrage. In too many of the southern states negro chil- 
dren are virtually denied the same education as white children, 
by laws requiring the school taxes paid by whites to go to the 
support of white schools, and leaving the colored schools only 
those paid by negroes. Where the blacks make up nearly or 
quite half the total population, and own but a small fraction of 
the wealth, the result can be nothing but inferior schools; and, 
as a matter of fact, the colored schools have even shorter terms 
than the white schools, with underpaid and overworked teachers. 
Dr. Spahr’s investigations have shown this to be .the case in 
more than one of the southern states,? and his conclusions are 

"Vick Wa vs. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356. 

2 The Outlook, §8 : 510 (February 26, 1898), and 62 : 496 (July 1, 1899). 
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abundantly confirmed by official statistics, both state and national. 
For example, in Alabama the colored schools have three-fifths 
as many pupils as the white schools, but less than one-half as 


many teachers ; yet the colored teachers, though deemed capable 


of managing even larger schools than the whites, receive much 
smaller salaries—averaging in 1894-5 only $18.71 a month, 
while the average monthly pay of white teachers was $24.03." 
If the smaller compensation stands for a lower grade of ability, 
the colored children are discriminated against in the quality as 
well as in the amount of their schooling. Of eight southern 
states reporting the length of the school year for both races, 
ix have longer terms in the colored than in the white schools.” 
Nothing could express more clearly than these educational 
discriminations the desire of those southern whites who would 
prevent the negroes from rising; nothing could more effectively 
nullify the spirit, if not the letter, of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Nothing, because if the negroes had been denied educa- 
tion altogether by the southern states, instead of being permitted 
as much as they could pay for, other provision would have been 
made for them: Senator Blair’s bill for national aid to education 
would have passed, and more aid would have been given by 
northern philanthropists. Perhaps the nation should have made 
some special provision for the education of the negroes when 
they were first elevated from slavery to citizenship, as it does 
for that of the Indians before they are recognized as citizens; 
we can see now only too clearly that it was a mistake to make 
citizens and voters of the slaves without at the same time doing 
something to guarantee them the education which alone could 
make their enfranchisement a safe experiment. But to educate 
the children of nearly five million negroes would have been even 
a greater task than to civilize the children of the aborigines; it 
was, perhaps, a task too great for either the nation or the states 
alone. 
Evidently something must be done either to prevent or to 
neutralize the discriminations of the state educational systems. 
* Alabama's Resources and Future Prospects (1897), p. 27. 
* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1891-2, p. 863. 
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If discrimination in educational facilities be a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment in letter as well as in spirit, Congress 
has power to order it stopped. In the famous civil-rights cases 
the Supreme Court decided that the act of 1875 guaranteeing 
equal treatment in inns, public conveyances, and places of 
amusement was beyond the power of Congress to enact; not, 
however, on the ground that these social privileges lay outside 
the scope of the Fourteenth Amendment, but simply because its 
prohibition was against state action only, and not against the 
offenses of individuals and private corporations. The court 
decided that the discriminations in question were not incidents 
of slavery forbidden by the Thirteenth Amendment, but did not 
by any means deny that the right of equal accommodation was 
a civil right protected by the Fourteenth Amendment against 
state encroachment. The right to equal education is much more 
[clearly a civil right, and where the suffrage depends upon ¢duca- 
{ tional tests it is a political right also; its denial abridges a 
privilege of citizens of the United States, and the offender is the 
state itself. If, therefore, Congress should pass an act forbid- 
ding the states to discriminate between the races in education, 
and requiring schools for colored children to be in every respect 
as good as those for whites, it would be only enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment by appropriate legislation, 
as specifically authorized by the amendment itself. But even 
with such a law on the statute-book, it would be almost impos- 
sible to prevent discrimination, which seems to be almost an 
inevitable result of the system of separate schools. Even in the 
District of Columbia, where, if anywhere, the two races should 
stand upon an equal footing, the teachers of colored children 
have larger classes and smaller salaries than the teachers of 
white children; yet the colored children excel the white in 
punctuality and regularity of attendance, and deserve at least 
equal advantages. If they have them not at the capital of the 
nation, how can they be expected to have them in the South? 
If discrimination cannot be altogether prevented, the national 
government should make an effort to counterbalance its effects 
by supplementing the educational work carried on by the states. 
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Congress has been generous with grants of land and money in 
aid of education, but the negroes in the South have profited but 
little from its bounty. The southern public-land states were 
admitted into the union, and came into possession of their com- 
mon-school and university lands, while the negroes were still in 
slavery, and before much thought had been given to their edu- 
cation; so that the Fourteenth Amendment or other subsequent 
enactments must be relied upon to secure as far as possible the 
equal treatment which might otherwise have been made a con- 
dition of the grants. The land grant for agricultural and 
mechanical colleges also antedated the emancipation proclama- 
tion, though by only a few weeks; if the bill had gone over till 
the following session of Congress, some provision would surely 
have been made for the industrial education of the negroes. In 
the absence of any specific provision of that kind, only four of 
the southern states use any part of the land-grant funds to 
endow institutions for the colored race,’ although there are at 
least fifteen states in which the blacks are debarred from the 
colleges established for white students. In the case of the sup- 
plementary appropriations under the act of 1890, however, spe- 
cial provision is made for ‘‘a just and equitable division of the 
fund” wherever separate institutions are deemed necessary; so 
that these annual appropriations are for the most part equitably 
apportioned on the basis of numbers, though in one case Con- 
gress sanctioned an equal division where the colored population 
exceeded the white by nearly 50 per cent.? But the colleges 
for white students, besides retaining their original endowments, 
have the further advantage of connection with the southern 
experiment stations. 

Thus it is evident that the cause of negro education, instead 
of receiving the special government aid which might reasonably 
have been expected under the circumstances, has never received 
even its proportional share of the congressional grants for edu- 
cation in general. To be sure, the Freedmen’s Bureau assisted 


private philanthropy in what was done toward the education of 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1886-7, p. 706; 1896-7, pp. 1770. 
U.S. Statutes at Large, 27271. 
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the blacks immediately after the war, but it was too short-lived 
and too much occupied with pressing material needs to make 
a very deep impression upon the future of the race, or even to 
counterbalance subsequent discriminations. 

It is now too late for the government to establish schools for 
the negroes alone, for they are no longer the special wards of 
the nation, but full-fledged citizens; but it may very well pro- 
vide for schools which shall be open to all without distinction of 
color, and in such schools the students would be chiefly of the 
darker race. Let the government establish at least one such 
school, in the District of Columbia—a training school for teach- 
ers of every race, whether they intend to teach negroes or 
Indians or Filipinos, in the South or in Alaska, in Puerto Rico 
or in Hawaii. Under the direct supervision of the Bureau of 
Education, such a school would maintain a high standard of excel- 
lence ; and it would help to solve the problems arising from expan- 
sion, as well as those growing out of emancipation, for to it the 
most promising young colored men and women of the South and 
the brightest natives of our new possessions would resort for 
pedagogical training, and then return to teach among their own 
peoples. A beginning in this direction has already been made 
in the normal department of Howard University, which receives 
direct aid from the national treasury and makes no distinction 
of color. This might be made the nucleus of a great school of 
pedagogy which might fitly form part of a national university. 
Who can foretell the extent of the transformation which may be 
wrought in the negro race by education? Certainly it is too 
sarly for discouragement concerning the future of that race, for 
serious and judicious attempts at education have only just begun ; 
and the first results are far from discouraging. 

Max WEstT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PLEASURE AS ETHICAL STANDARD. 

In the experience of every teacher of ethics there undoubtedly 
are moments when the contention of the utilitarian appears irre- 
sistible—that pleasure is the test; that pleasure may be a state- 
ment of the end. If perchance this finding is not true for 
teachers, it is at least true for students of ethics, and teachers 
are accustomed to pass it over lightly, to attribute it to the 
brilliancy of Mill’s style or to the immaturity of the student 
mind. But is it not a psychological fact which should be care- 
fully explained? There seems to be a time in our thinking when 
all the trenchant criticisms of the opposition appear to be woefully 
wide of the mark, and not to have met the contentions of the 
master at all. One cannot desire pleasure, we are told, for he 
must always desire an object. Quite true, we reply, but is not 
the object the medium of his pleasure? A nd it seems possible in 
this way to measure the most heroic devotion. Christ on the 
cross may have looked far into the future, beyond his own hours 
of anguish, beyond that period of woes which we call the early 
church, beyond the misrepresentations of the dark ages, and 
have seen his truth fructifying the hearts of men and making 
earth a heavenly place, through the sense of unity with God 
which he came to impart. He may have counted all the aggre- 
gated woes which came between as nothing in comparison with 
the pleasure which that truth would at length bring. So that 
even the sword which he left may have seemed to become a 


beacon of joy. And Socrates, when he held that memorable 


discussion with the personified Laws of Athens, and then girded 
himself to go to death, may have discounted the disintegration 
of his well-beloved city and his own martyrdom, to prefer the 
thrills of joy which his truth, sealed with his blood, would at 
length bring. Thus it seems to be possible to find a pleasure 
tone for every conscious act —a pleasure which will outweigh the 
loss entailed, a pleasure which I, the doer, may myself make 
mine, as well as thine, for whom the act is done. And the case 
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seems stronger when we remember that the psychologists are 
teaching us that every conscious act combines the three cardinal 
aspects of consciousness: that feeling, and willing, and thinking 
are inextricably woven to form its texture. Will not the good 
report itself in feeling? and can it report itself in any other 
way? It is thus that the case appears to the student; and one 
must acmit that there is truth, some truth, in his contention. 

The question is concerning the criterion of conscious action. 
Is there anywhere assurance for the man who would act rightly, 
a standard by which he can measure and test his efforts, as the 
judge tests the law by precedent, and the theologian his truth 
by authority. Plainly there must be such a standard ; for ethical 
thought—the evaluation of conduct—must have used it; there 
must be somewhere a common coin of the realm which shall 
measure. But the newcomer into the field of ethics is like a 
stranger in a strange land, unable to understand the language, 
and not in possession of the money of the country. In the 
midst of this confusion, a simple solution is gracefully presented 
to him. He welcomes it gladly, and is bound to it until the 
exigencies of trade put him in possession of other and better 
standards; but that which bridged the crisis of his youth is ever 
dear to him. Such a standard as this one receives from the 
utilitarians easy, appealing, useful, noble; but is it satisfactory, 
and why not? 

Mill has defined the ultimate end for utilitarianism as ‘an 
existence exempt as far as possible from pain, and as rich as 
possible in enjoyments, both in point of quantity and quality; 

. this being, according to the utilitarian opinion, the end of 
human action is necessarily also the standard.’’ The first great 
difficulty that arises, in dealing with the system, is to understand 
and measure these qualities of pleasure. Most writers agree 


that experiences have a common tone of pleasantness, in which 
they differ by a more-or-less, and, when regarded with respect to 
this alone, they can be measured and compared numerically. 
Does this exhaust their ‘‘ feels’’? When two possible experiences 
are offered whose promised pleasantnesses are equal, how shall 
choice be made? Ethical writers are in the habit of saying that 
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the one is chosen because of its quality; because it is regarded 
as of more value than the other, for some other reason than its 
pleasantness. And may it not be replied that it is possible to 
state this added value in terms of feeling also? I choose the 
one because I am in the habit of acting in that way and not in the 
other, that is, a greater feeling of ease attends this action. I 
prefer an intellectual to a gustatory pleasure which seems to 
promise as much, because there is a fitness—or slightly more 
pleasure—in it. Of prospective actions which I can equally well 
perform, the thought of the farther-reaching character of the 
one, of the more joys it will create, makes it more pleasant for 
me, and I will it. 

It seems possible in this way to reduce all preferability to 
degrees of pleasantness. It is logically possible to do so, 
although it is difficult. Might not one even say that that view 
which claims to regard conduct as good, not because it leads to 
any further result as pleasure, nor because it is fated by some 
inexplicable idea of good, but in virtue of the equilibrium it 
establishes inside the parts of experience—may not one say that 
even this condition is best, since it is most pleasant, and, when 
reflected upon, means the very maximum of pleasure for the 
society about me? We are told that the act of the Good 
Samaritan is good, not because he brought pleasure to him 
who had fallen among thieves, but because it evidenced a good 
character; but may not a good character be interpreted in terms 
of conduct, and this again in terms of pleasure? Is there any 
moral good which does not become pleasure, someone’s pleasure, 
in some far-distant clime and time, perhaps, but still someone’s 
pleasure, which I, the actor, can prefigure in my imagination, 
and so make mine? 

The dream of mathematics is appealing. Cannot one imagine 
the whole moral judgment that the drunkard’s state is lower 
than the philosopher’s expressed in this way? Tam trades the 
pains of days of sobering—the painfully wrecked hopes of his 
home, their fears of his stick, the pains which he will transmit 
to structurally weak children, the jeopardy of society —all these 
Tam trades for a few moments of wild delight. Surely we may 
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follow the lead of the temperance reformer, and say his act is 
bad because he makes such a bad bargain. On the other hand, 
one can appreciate the work of the philosopher in the same way. 
He delights to make pleasure for all after-time, and in so doing 
finds his own greatest pleasure; and the statement that the 
regarding of the greatest sum of pleasure as the test of conduct 
would be like declaring that, when you had an atomic weight of 
98, you had sulphuric acid, is not a fair criticism; for the prob- 
lem here is not to find a definite quality, but the largest effect of 
given forces. It is even the dream of chemistry to state its 
qualities in terms of motion, and the problem here is a much 
easier problem—a problem in manufacture, the shaping of my 
energy in such a way that it will bring the most pleasure to the 
most men. Psychology has not given up the hope of stating 
the difference between red and blue, if not in terms of ether- 
waves, in number of cells and amount of retinal energy released 
or of brain-change produced. Differences in the taste of several 
wines may ultimately be stated in the same fashion, while the 
warmth of the red tone, and the sadness of the black, may be 
stated in the amount of nervous release they effect within us, or 
the differing impacts they transfer to our organs. 

The same discussion of value which goes on in political 
economy may be stated thus also. One school maintains that 
value is determined by effort; the other, that value is measured 
by effects. But if one could measure the struggle which society 
has made through countless years to shape the hand, would he 
not have an accurate test for all its work? Or, on the other 
hand, if one could consider all the effects radiating therefrom, 
both to the worker and to society, would not the measure be 
complete? Is there not between action and reaction, between 
effort and effect, between cause and consequent, a constant 
equation? and may the process not be stated equally well from 
either side? If the world is homogeneous at core, its differences 
can at length be stated quantitatively; but they will just equal 
the complete list of qualities which we endeavor to state now. 
The attempt of the utilitarian to state the world of human acts 
from the side of reaction is not inherently impossible. If all 
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conscious experience is felt experience, is either pleasant or pain- 
ful, why may he not state all experience from the side of pleasure 
or pain? Mill declares that he can. The competent, those 
who can recognize the subtle variations of pleasantness, shall do 
so. And this is the weakness of the doctrine. One does not 
tell a carpenter to so pursue his trade as to effect the greatest 
amount of pleasantness for the world, and so for himself. One 
is not taught in logic to so manipulate propositions as to bring 
the maximum of pleasure to men through his researches. Even 
the musician is not instructed to play so as to please, nor the 
judge to measure out the law upon the basis of the greatest 
pleasure he can effect through his decision. Later in his life 
we find Mill writing: ‘I never indeed wavered in the convic- 
tion that happiness is the test of all rules of conduct and the end 
of life. But I now thought that this end was only to be attained 
by not making it the direct end. Those only are happy (I 
thought) who have their minds fixed upon some object other 
than their own happiness: on the happiness of others, on the 
improvement of mankind, even on some act or pursuit followed, 
not as a means, but as itself an ideal; and aiming thus at some- 
thing else, they find happiness by the way the enjoyments of 
life (such was my theory) are sufficient to make it a pleasant 
thing, when they are taken en passant, without being made a 
principal object. Once make them so, and they are immediately 
felt to be insufficient. They will not bear a scrutinizing exami- 
nation. Ask yourself whether you are happy, and you cease to 
be so. The only chance is to treat, not happiness, but some end 
external to it as the purpose of life.’’ Happiness is to be had, 
but happiness cannot be the standard, and so cannot be the end. 
So with the carpenter: he must so pursue his trade as to bring 
the maximum of happiness to men, and if he cannot point to 
benefits of this kind, he is socially condemned. He may not 
serve his generation ; he may spend his efforts in inventing tools 
and making designs which will not be used for generations; but 
somewhere a pleasure lurks upon all good work. So with the 
logician: surely, it is a pleasure for him to see things in their 
relations, and to set the world right. So with the musician; so 
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with the judge. No act of man is pure: all acts are tarnished 
in the common clay of human joy. None but a mad man could 
act without getting pleasure or pain from his act. It is a uni- 
versal quality which attends all action. But it is not the ethical 
standard, and cannot be the ethical standard, unless the whole 
of experience appears within it. Nothing can test consciousness 
but consciousness itself; consciousness organized, conscious- 
ness functioning. Pleasure is one of the elements of reality, 
but not that full reality which experience offers. It is vain 
to attempt to measure the whole by one of its parts, unless the 
whole functions through the part and this functioning is constant. 
Pleasure is a standard of action, but it will not work. To tell 
the carpenter to get the most pleasure for humanity is to give 
him an impossible rule; for it involves endless calculations for 
the making of which neither minds nor tools have as yet been 
perfected. At a time when physics, dealing with a compara- 
tively simple subject-matter by means of innumerable tools and 
laboratory inventions, has barely succeeded in reducing its phe- 
nomena to mathematical expression; when chemistry, with all 
its delicacy of tests and tools, has just begun to enter its facts 
in such formule, is it not something akin to sheer folly to offer 
to men mathematical criteria for all the world of human relations, 
and expect them to use them? For facts the most complex, for 
a field the least explored, without methods and without tools, 
the delicate shadings of more-or-less in pleasure become impos- 
sible and useless guides. Undoubtedly they are there, and if 
we could discover their variations, they might serve us as the 
measure of all our experience; for in any group of three con- 
stants any one of them may measure the variations of the whole 
group. When the law of pleasure’s constancy in the group- 
experience shall have been discovered, then will pleasure be a 
standard ;- but not “he standard of action, for this discovery will 
involve the discovery of the constancy of the other aspects of 
the group, each of which will then adequately state the whole. 
To set up pleasure as the standard before that time is analogous 
to the action of a physician who, believing the mind and body 
are functions, each of the other, should immediately conclude 
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that the body is the standard for all changes of the whole organ- 
ism, and refuse to diagnose insanity without discovering a bodily 
lesion. 

The old contention that pleasures could not be summed has 
been found to be an illusion. Hegel taught us, long since, that 
the whole world could be viewed under any one of the catego- 
ries. All measuring is measuring of the contents of mental 
states. Whoever contends that the universe is one is contend- 
ing that it can be measured. Only the thoroughgoing pluralist 
objects to such a procedure, and remains in an unrelated world. 
Here their own method condemns the utilitarian thinking; for 
with them the total one is rather an accident than a thorough- 
going identity. A measurable universe must be tightly ribbed 
together by a common nature, else it is not measurable. The 
logical necessity of their position forces this admission from 
them, but always half-heartedly. It is not necessary here to 
meet the overpowering question of the relation of quality to 
quantity. It can only be met imaginatively, as yet. But it is 
permitted one to have a strong faith that everything which 


appears in space or in time can be reduced at length to the 
quantitative form. ‘Quantity without an essential qualitative 
side, and a qualitative object with no quantity, are not conceiv- 


able.” To say that we are unable to measure does not prove 
the impossibility of measuring. Measure is a principle which 
seems to belong everywhere. 

But to remove this objection we must go deeper. It is some- 
times declared that pleasures cannot even be desired: that they 
cannot appear in the projected image; for their only being is a 
present being. But they can be foredetermined in just the same 
way in which objective “‘goods”’ are—in thought. Quite true, 
the pleasure which is thought of is not the pleasure of attainment. 
Neither is the good which is thought of the good which is at 
length attained. Both are anticipations, and there is inherently 
no reason why one state of mind should not be prefigured as well 
as another. No matter what the difficulties of introspection, one 
can at least prospect the will and the feeling as well as the 
thought. States of mind can be used to symbolize the one as 
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well as the other. The utilitarians have never contended for 
anything but pleasure as the predeterminant in the judgment 
which precedes action. One can certainly trade the prospective 
pains of a toothache for the briefer, if no less intense, pains of 
the dentist’s chair; and the contention is that the process is 
general. The instance here given seems to be a summing of 
pains. May not the summing of pleasures be undertaken in the 
same way? Mr. Rashdall has pointed out very conclusively that 
the objection that a sum of pleasures is not capable of existing 
altogether at a given moment of time is an objection equally 
valid against the desire for one single pleasure; for it occurs in 
time, and is itself a sum of timed units. Every pleasure is thus a 
sum of pleasures. In the prospective judgment the pleasure in 
the field of view may be of long duration, as the thought of a 
summer abroad or a college education, now possible for one who 
has hitherto desired it against hope. Pleasures are here summed 
through the time series; or my pieasure may at one instant call 
into action my entire organism. Coming thus without rivals, it 
will be most intense. In this way a sum of pleasures will be a 
sum of codrdinate functionings which can be measured at length, 
perhaps, by cellular conditions. It is imaginatively possible to 
sum all pleasures either in the spatial or in the temporal 
series. And the so-called qualities of pleasure, or even qualities 
of conduct, which are not commonly supposed to have this 
cumulative aspect, appear to be no exceptions to the rule. The 
joy of the martyr may have an intensity which can be summed 
against the pains of the consuming fire. A good character may 
bring the thought of joy extending through an infinite series of 
time moments to its possessor. The accumulated thrills of a 
nation, extending both in space and time, may appear in the 
warrior as a veritable passion for death. 

But even granting that all actions have pleasure tones, and 
that these pleasure tones vary in quantitatively determinable 
ways, Green’s contention is still true that the greatest-possible- 
happiness doctrine offers no possibility of determining within what 
limits the quantity of happiness is to be taken. The test seems 
at one time to be the happiness of society ; but the question then 
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is, what society? In what place ortime? And the greatest sum 
appears as a constantly receding quantity whose limits are 
nowhere determinable, being capable of infinite expansion. But 
in this dilemma one seems to be referred back to the self. What 
is wanted is the greatest possible happiness for me. But in 
determining by utility, one is recognizing his pleasure as varying 
with the pleasure of others; and here he is called upon to meas- 
ure an indeterminable reaction. The greatest possible happiness 
for me alone was the old standard which Mill sought to over- 
throw. 

Not only are we invited to sum an infinite series without 
limits, but the question of reducing pleasures to a unit scale con- 
fronts us. For one trained in the atomistic English classical 


psychology this question seemed to possess no difficulties. And 


yet no one of the great masters of the school succeeded in lay- 
ing firm hold on the unit. If pleasures can be summed, they 
must be arranged upon a common scale in such a way that their 
differences shall appear, else the phrase remains a mere figure of 
speech. A crude more-or-less, an indeterminable higher-or- 
lower, are not sufficient symbols fora calculus. The question is: 
Can they be scaled? Grant that there is a quantitative aspect 
both to quality and to intensity, is this quantitative aspect man- 
ageable ? And this is the failure of Hedonism as a scientific 
theory. Its easy more-and-less are common-sense determina- 
tions which guide men only in simple cases. For complex and 
intricate problems (and consciousness is called forth to do battle 
only with stubborn facts) the rule offers no deliverance. True, 
it is far easier to say that one flock of sheep is bigger than 
another than by how many it is bigger, but it is only in cases of 
doubt that the necessity arises for making the statements; then 
recourse must be had to counting. The chief duty of a camp- 
follower in the army of scientific discoverers is to have allegiance 
to the flag, faith in the front rank, and to follow. In the pres- 
ent instance this means that one must believe in the power of 
the psychologist to scale pleasures and pains in such a way as 
at length will offer as satisfactory registrations of consciousness 
as can be had from any other aspect. But this end is not yet. 
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At the present time there are grave doubts as to the constant 
character of feeling. The fundamental postulate as to the unsepa- 
rably threefold character of consciousness, even, is still some- 
times called in question. It is quite generally assumed that our 
knowledge of pleasure and pain and their value is much greater 
than it really is. If it be said that too much of any form of 
stimulus brings pain, it is not yet certain that there is a too-much 
of every form of stimulus. Again, is pain always present to 
indicate damage? Certainly not in the case of changes of per- 
sonality, or in all forms of mental degeneration. Mere loss, 
contraction of powers, does not seem to bring it. Again, is 
pleasure a safe indicator of well-being? In the case of poisons 
that taste agreeably and yet destroy, it is not. And if pleasure 
be defined as dependent upon expansion, is not every retreat 
from prospective pain an expansion? And here pleasure and 
pain would seem to be conflicting equalities. The psychologist 
must confront such problems, and many more besides, until he is 
ready to confess that he does not even know what pleasure is, or 


pain. And with his inability to draw the line between, he is 
quite frank. Until his work be more completely done, ethical 
science must want for such propedeutic, and must rely upon dis- 


coveries already made. 

But this is not to say that one must possess his soul in 
patience until this seemingly indeterminable siege, with such 
approachless facts, is done. Fortunately, we are not compelled 
to say, with Socrates, that the best worship is to conform to the 
religious observances of the land. Ethics is a science, but not 
by means of the unworkable reference to feeling. One is not 
compelled to wait until those vast complexities are unraveled. 
Already he finds a test, if still a crude one, ready at hand. 

The judge does not refuse to try the case because he cannot 
determine the most useful decision in terms of pleasure. The 
carpenter is not paralyzed by his inability to measure the pre- 
ponderance of social joy. Nor is the logician at a loss for cer- 
tainty without it. Even the utilitarian has not been hindered by 
utter inability to apply his own dictum. There are, then, tests by 
which the value of action is determined, and by these the 
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process of morality is carried forward. What are they? The 
very tests which the judge, and the carpenter, and the logician 
have been using. These, and none other, are the tests in the 
realm of the moral judgment. It is to close one’s inquiry too 


soon to say that the judge determines the law by precedent. 
The process would hardly be worth the active form, if it were so 
simple. The mechanic is one who constructs, not simply imi- 


tates ; and the scientist, in his laboratory, is not content with what 
he merely sees. Let the judge be typical of the process. There 
is almost endless disagreement among authorities. There is a 
new element in every case. This is so strikingly true that the 
work of the old doctors of the law who spent their time in 
deciding every imaginable possible case before it arose in 
actual society, in order that trial judges might thereby have 
exhaustive guides for the treatment of every possible case at 
hand, soon found their services of little use, and forsook their 
scholastic calling ; for they seemed to themselves to be no match 
whatever for the world-consciousness in power to mix the 
details of men’s altercations. Confused by conflicting prece- 
dents, confounded by situations which have never before been 
adjudged, the court is compelled to make a law for almost every 
case. What is his guide? The matter is a serions one ; it must 
be rightly dealt with. His sole reliance is upon consistency. 
The breach between authorities must be healed. Unity must 
come out of their conflict. His judgment must note them and 
order them. His opinion is made up when he succeeds in har- 
monizing all the elements involved. They check and balance 
each other until his judgment reduces them to a harmonious 
whole. Neither utility nor past effort, though they are one, 
fixed the value alone. Past efforts, experience, counts for much, 
possibly most, in his decision ; but it must be expanded to 
meet the peculiar demands of the new situation. It is impos- 
sible for him to determine by his feeling, or the feelings of others 
for that itself is indeterminable; it is impossible for him to 
determine by abstract reasoning, for that is not his; and it is 
impossible for him to determine by abstract will alone, for that 
is not to determine. But he, the unity of them all, must 
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function completely in making the determination, and he func- 
tions most completely in their adjustment. Until the psychologist 
shall have taught him to make this adjustment through any one 
of its aspects, neither abstract pleasure, nor abstract reason, nor 
abstract will can act as standard; for until their constancy is 
calculated, no one of these can represent the group, and when 
their constancy is calculated, they cannot do more than this. 
Until that time they must continue to act as checks and balances 
each upon the other ; after that time they will be accepted tests 
only when they stand: proxy for the harmony of the whole. 
Equilibrium, self-consistency, harmony, peace, is the ethical test. 
But Mill has raised another question— why one cannot aim 
at pleasure and get it. Two reasons may be given: First, that 
the attending to the expected pleasure rather than to the actions 
appropriate to produce it, is a withdrawal of mental efficiency 
from the effort to the result, and a consequent lowering of the 
effort, which at length disappoints by producing a correspond- 
ingly lowered result. Second, there is an element of surprise 
or contrast which seems to heighten a pleasure, which is here 
taken away; and the effect of the anticipation would seem to 
amount to an extending of the pleasure over a larger time 
period, with a corresponding decrease of intensity. If one can- 
not, by choosing, get pleasure, it is at least a question whether 
pleasure is an adequate expression of his activity, and although 
it is an inseparable factor in his expression, it cannot be used 
as the normative factor. The question is not whether quantity 
of pleasure is a test ; it is as to our ability to determine by it. 
ERNEST CARROLL Moore. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THE EPIC. 

WRITERS on sociology and investigators in kindred fields 
often make allusion to Homer or other of the natural epics to 
support their theses. There is no doubt as to the value of these 
poetical documents of the past as affording well-nigh indispen- 
sable material for the student of the history of civilization. But, 
unfortunately, selections are too often made in an uncritical 
spirit; context is lost to view, and isolated passages or phrases 
are interpreted under bias. This brings the whole science of 
society into disrepute with philologists and others. A few cases 
of this sense-distortion discredit many valuable and laboriously 
attained results in perhaps entirely different fields of sociological 
research. 

This uncritical citation is unworthy of the notable scientists 
who occasionally are found to be at fault, but it is, in a certain 
sense, natural enough, especially when a man is gathering 
material from so many and so diverse sources. The gain to 
sociology would be great if the workers on the grand scale could 
have at their service separate monographs which would under- 


take impartially to gather and systematize the sociological 


material in such documents as the Vedas, the Zend-Avesta, the 
Eddas, the Hebrew Scriptures, the Kalevala, the Nibelungen 
Lied, the Homeric poems, and the like. 

It is here intended briefly to outline some of the character 
istics of the Iliad and Odyssey which render their evidence as to 
the civilization they portray especially reliable. 

In the first place, the record in question is wonderfully free 
from bias. Epics in general evince the sympathetic treatment 
which a man accords to the civilization of hisown people. They 
contain none of the subjective or ‘‘ethnocentric”’ elements which 
so often dictate the attitude and vitiate the evidence of an 
observer who himself belongs to a more advanced culture-stage. 
Homer presents no exception to this general characteristic of 
the epic; there can scarcely exist a doubt in the mind of one 
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who knows Homer intimately that his evidence as to the life 
called Homeric is that of a sympathetic, first-hand observer. 
Whether Homer be one or many, there are no marks of anti- 
quarian reconstruction about his pages. 

In addition to this, Homer’s poems are free from certain 
defects common to other such chronicles of culture. Homer 
occupies no distinctly partisan standpoint which would tend to 
obscure the picture of Homeric civilization, or to exhibit it from 
a restricted point of view. The Vedasand the Laws of Manu are 
taken up with the glorification of the Brahmans, and, to a lesser 
degree, of the Kchatryas, or military caste; the Zend-Avesta 
is in great part a system of Zoroastrian liturgies; the military 
and the sacerdotal alternately overweigh one another in the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; the Eddas, the Chanson de Roland, and the 
Arthurian legends teem with the deeds and praises of militarism. 
In most cases, the chronicler of a civilization has himself 
belonged to a certain social caste or class, or has been vitally 
interested in the predominance of certain elements in the popula- 
tion; thus arose in records the sacerdotal or military bias, 
according as the priesthood dominated or was subordinated to 
the warrior class. 

There is little such bias in the Iliad and Odyssey ; less in the 
latter than in the former. The Homeric Greeks, though an 
intensely religious people, were under the blight of no priestly 
domination ; the common man might discharge his own obliga- 
tions to the gods without a mediator. Thus the condition which 
determines the rise of a sacerdotal class, and so of a religious 
bias in historical records, was absent. And the evidence in the 
poems themselves goes to show that priests were mostly nobles 
and warriors, and generally elected or chosen; never, I believe, 
do we find the priestly function hereditary. There is no evidence 
to suggest that the early Greek bard (such as was Homer him- 
self) was a priest or connected with religion in any special way. 

If there is any bias, it is military, and to be noted chiefly in 
the Iliad. It is true that upon the battlefield the chief alone is 
prominent: the common soldier, as in the Nibelungen Lied and 
the Russian epic songs, counts for little. Several of the books 
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of the Iliad are taken up almost wholly in describing the glorious 
adventures of certain great heroes. The man of the people is 
treated with scant courtesy as compared with the prince ; in war 
times he is to have no individual will of his own. Still, this is 
not necessarily an over-preponderance of the military spirit. 
All early peoples, except perhaps the Phoenicians, were led by 
the conditions of existence to submit absolutely to military 
jurisdiction, particularly in time of war, when power must be 
lodged in the hand which was strong to defend or to conquer. 
Some military bias might be conceded in the case of the Iliad; 
and yet upon examining the power of the king, who was the war- 
chief par excellence, we find that, even in time of war, mili- 
tarism was glad to range itself on the side of the popular will. 
The center of gravity of the system of rule, in time of war, lay 
in the council of chiefs; yet chiefs and king were guided largely 
by the approval or disapproval of the whole people, convoked 
in assembly. Before the people the king was often censured 
and humbled. 

Many other facts might be cited from the poems of Homer 
to show the singular freedom from bias, religious or other, which 
renders the Iliad and Odyssey capable of presenting a universal 
view of the civilization in which they rose. It is also true that 
these records have been singularly preserved in the vicissitudes 
of transmission across the centuries, from the introduction of 
later, unhomogeneous material, and the like. To the Greeks of 
the ages succeeding the appearance of these epics they were a 
whole literature and law.*' They came under the strong sanction 
of custom and religion; they embodied the philosophy of living 
which had commended itself to the experience of older and 
therefore wiser generations. They were cosmography, history, 


genealogy, geography, law, morals, and all the rest, to the later 
Greek. Changing of the text of such documents would not 
easily be tolerated; the trifling interpolations asserted by some 
Homeric critics affect in no way the genuine character of the 
whole. And, even though certain parts of Homer may be 
philologically regarded as earlier or later than others, from the 


* Cf. R. C. JeBB, /ntroduction to Homer (Boston, 1887), chap. iii. 
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standpoint of social science there are no reasons for assigning 
the two poems, or different parts of the same poem, to different 
culture-epochs. Sociologically viewed, the poems present a 
quite homogeneous culture-stage, allowing, of course, for quite 
apparent foreign influences and importations, seen chiefly in the 
industrial organization. What comes from external sources, 
Phoenician or other, in no way vitiates the clearness of the pic- 
ture of Homeric society. 

An example of such vitiation and introduction of incongru- 
ous elements is afforded in the case of the German and Russian 
epic narratives. The rugged pagan grandeur of the Nibelungen 
Lied is marred by the introduction of a formal, ill-understood 
Christianity. Kriemhild, it is said, ‘scarcely ever slept over the 
matins,” and her brothers and Hagen seem to have been careful 
to observe the precepts of the church; with this may be con- 
trasted the savage outbreak of murder and vengeance which 
forms the plot of the gloomy epic. The Russian epic songs are 
still more crude in their adoption of an alien faith; in them, for 


instance, Elijah (Ilya, the Old Cossack) becomes a god, essen- 
tially pagan; Christianity is accepted in a barbarous form and 
serves merely to obscure the picture of the genuine Slavic 


culture-stage. 

Homer, then, has a good right to be called universal and 
unbiased. He sustains this claim in a manner quite astonishing 
to the student. No side or phase of life is too humble for the 
poet to know and draw upon: the beggar, the widow and 
orphan, and the rich prince are found side by side among his 
personae; the huntsman, the shepherd, the artisan, and the mer- 
chant act before the reader their several parts in life, as do the 
royal warrior and traveler. The domain of the humble arts 
then known is seized upon in its minute details, and the won- 
derful creations of foreign craftsmen are described as by a 
somewhat bewildered and half-understanding, but none the less 
keen, observer. Characteristics of animals, wild and tame, are 
accurately portrayed, and the passions and motives of men pre- 
sent no secret to the poet’s eye. A wealth of comparison 
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reveals an active and all-seeing mind, capable of reproducing 
both the brighter and more sober tints of man’s life in society. 

Homer thus affords a truly historical document for the study 
of civilization, even though dates cannot be assigned which will 
accurately locate the Homeric age in human history. For the 
student of human culture the period of Homeric life is fairly 
well located. The importance of these documents cannot be 
questioned; without Homer’s evidence, our ignorance of our 
entire Aryan past would be indeed lamentable, in spite of the 
wonderful services of archeology. Depending upon Homer's 
record, which we judge to be remarkably reliable, we are 
enabled to understand in generous measure one of the greatest 


embryonic civilizations of all time 


ALBERT G. KELLER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


Brook Farm: Its Members, Scholars and Visitors. By Linpsay 
Swirt. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. viii+ 
303. 

Tuts book treats of a subject with direct sociological bearings and 
interests, but is in no way a sociological treatise. “Inspired by a 
philosophical and speculative enthusiasm, Brook Farm began as an 
attempt to work modifications in social life. In this direct attempt it 
certainly ended in disaster. The visible fruits are intellectual, and of 
the men and women who contributed to the renown of Brook Farm as 
one of the true seeding-grounds of American letters it is the purpose 
of this book to speak, not critically or biographically, but rather from 
the personal side, and, in particular, as each person considered was 
affected by the associative life at Brook Farm.” “The plan of Brook 
Farm as a sociological experiment will not be dealt with here,” and, 
quoting a contemporary statement, “it is not a community, it is not 
truly an association; it is merely an aggregation of persons.” Aside 
from the second chapter, which does contain a short sketch of the 
characteristics of the organized life at Brook Farm, the book is entirely 
written from a biographical and literary standpoint. These biographies 
of the members and scholars and visitors contain much of skilled and 
interesting character-delineation, and we find statements descriptive of 
particular personal gifts which are expressed with such general and 
philosophical truth that they furnish high lights on the social man. 
In describing George Ripley as a sociological hero of exactly right 
temperament, the words form a righteous motto for all sociological 
research: “ He could discern the truth with clearness, even when 
knowledge of the truth meant the loss of everything but courage and 
ideals.” While the following bit of character is also a bit of general 
sociology: ‘He bore out the fact that only a gentleman can be a true 
democrat.’”” Among the names thus chronicled are George William 
Curtis, George Ripley, Charles Dana, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, W. 
H. Channing, Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Elizabeth Peabody, 
and Horace Greeley. A good deal is also incidentally written of con- 
temporary sympathetic journalism, including the Dia/, Present, the 
Harbinger, Spirit of the Age, and the Tribune. 
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But the direct interest lies in the second chapter, where there is 
recognition of various life-interests in the portrayal of the organization 
at Brook Farm in the historic, economic, industrial, social, zsthetic, 
and educational features. Even here the sketch is rather suggestive 
throughout of the tenor of the life than of the methods, more indica- 
tive of a social spirit than of any body of socialism. Indeed, we know 
that this social spirit is what throve at Brook Farm while an iron 
method, carrying the name of Fourier with it, signaled its doom. As 
is said, “the attempt to transform Brook Farm into a modified Fourier- 
est phalanx proved its ruin ;’’ and, “ indeed, since Fourierism made a 
ritual of organization only limited minds could accept it for any length 
of time ;” and “it came to lay more stress on the method by which the 
individual freedom was to become assured than on the fact of personal 
liberty in itself.” 

Thus the book has interest for sociological students, since it por- 
trays with insight and sense the characters who “ made a grand success 
as a college of social students,” and since, according to the statement 
of one of the members, “to Brook Farm are traceable many of the 
movements which for the past fifty years in America have looked 
toward the improvement of industrial conaitions.”” The book adds to 
its value in an exceedingly good bibliography covering ten pages, 
which refers not only to writings published in book form, but to the 
newspaper and magazine articles of contemporary and later date. 

On the whole, the book witnesses with cheer and emphasis to a fulfill- 
ment of the mild hope expressed by Hawthorne in that which against 
plea and pledge remains the accepted epic of Brook Farm —“ Blithedale 
Romance’’—the hope “that between theory and practice, a true and 
available mode of life might be struck out; and that, even should we 
ultimately fail, the months or years spent in the trial would not have 
been wasted, either as regarded passing enjoyment, or the experience 
which makes men wise.” 

RuHo Fisk ZUEBLIN. 


Discussions in Economics and Statistics. By Francis A. WALKER, 
Pu.D., LL.D. Edited by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Henry Holt & Co. Pp. iv+ 454 and 481. $6. 

THE impress which General Walker left upon American economic 
and sociological thought is still so fresh that it would be impertinent 

to analyze it in this connection. Professor Dewey has performed a 
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most important service in preparing the contents of these volumes for 
the press. The material has been presented under the group titles: 
Finance and Taxation, Money and Bimetallism, Economic Theory, 


Statistics, National Growth, and Social Economics. In this collection, 


with the bibliography of Mr. Walker’s writings published by the 


American Statistical Assoctation (Vol. 5, 1897, pp. 276-90), students 


now have access to the best work upon social subjects by one of the 


most virile thinkers that our country has produced. 


To the sociologist General Walker is most interesting as a prac- 


tical demonstration that pure economics cannot satisfy a man who is 


intensely devoted to reality. No economist has more boldly defined 


political economy as an abstraction. Few economists have more 


frankly abandoned pure economics when facing real issues. General 
Walker apparently paid little attention to the development of socio- 
logical forms of thought, but, like John Stuart Mill, he gave in himself 


the surest proof that economic theory cannot long satisfy the best 


minds unless it can find itself in correlation with the larger theory 


which formulates all the relations from which the economic abstraction 
is drawn. General Walker did not think under technical sociological 


categories. He none the less manifested the instinct that those cate- 


gories are needed which the socioldgists are trying to elaborate. All 


his discussions of concrete questions are in the sociological spirit. 


This is illustrated particularly in the papers placed under the head 
The breadth and catholicity of General Walker’s 


” 


“Social Economics. 


views require excursions beyond the limits of pure economics in 


dealing with almost every question that he approaches. Students who 


follow General Walker’s discussions must necessarily strengthen the 


demand for sociological research. 


The Criminal. By AucustT DrAums. With an Introduction by 
Cesare Lombroso. New York: The Macmillan Co., Igoo. 

Pp. xiv+ 402. 
Tue author is chaplain of the San Quentin prison, California, and 
his personal observations have been made more valuable by astudy of the 


literature of criminology. A brief outline of the historical phases of crime 
and punishment is followed by a discussion of the theory of a “ criminal 
type,” with a conclusion in the negative. After stating several classi- 
fications of criminals, Mr. Drahms adopts the threefold division of 
instinctive and habitual criminals and the single offender. The 
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genuine criminals are studied for the discovery of the psychological, 


anatomical, and physiological characteristics which mark them as a 
separate class. While there is little of novelty in this part of the work, 
the statements and judgments are marked by the independence, clear- 
ness, and sense of reality which come from direct contact with the 
phenomena of crime. ‘The significance of social environment in the 
formation of the criminal character is emphasized in the chapter on the 
habitual criminal, and the statistical material here is well arranged. 
The subject of recidivism is strongly presented, with a fresh compila- 
tion of data. 

Taken altogether the book contains a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject, and is a sane and balanced presentation of 
the more vital matters. 

The style is sometimes obscure, with a tendency to select the more 
difficult phrases when a more direct and simple form would be quite as 
exact and more intelligible. There are some places for interrogation 
marks in the chapter on hypnotism, although it is worth while to have 
the topic brought forward. 

The statistical proof (p. 173) that crime by foreigners in the United 
States is in excess of their relative numbers must be held in doubt, 
since the author ignores the criticisms of Dr! H. H. Hart printed in this 
JouRNAL. Mr. Drahms does not even notice the fact that the census 
figures give no heed to the average age of immigrants and the average 
age of the native population. Nor are the immigrants of the various 
nations of Europe compared. 

The criticism of the stock exchange (p. 214) will hardly be accepted 
in economics, although his denunciation of gambling is none too 
severe. The census figures relating to crime, 1850-90, are given 
without calling attention to Dr. Wines’ warning that they are not com- 
parable for the earlier and later decades; and so the optimistic judg- 
ment that serious crime is not greatly increasing is somewhat weakened. 
The criticism of trades unions (p. 350) for their opposition to contract 
prison labor is too absolute and sweeping to be quite fair, and the 
economic importance of the matter is underestimated, as Professor 
Fisher pointed out last year before the National Prison Association. 

In spite of some minor defects the book will be read by every stu- 
dent of the subject, and its conclusions will deserve serious considera- 
tion, even when they deal with controverted positions. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
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The New Humanism, Studies in Personal and Social Develop- 
ment. By Epwarp Howarp Griccs. New York, 1Ig00. 
Published by the author. 

THE name chosen by Professor Griggs for his book of studies is 
extremely appropriate. The interpretation of human life as a whole, 
not of the intellect alone, seems to be the task the author has set him- 
self. There is no indication that he considers himself to have accom- 
plished the task, but the greatness of it has not deterred him from 
making long steps toward its accomplishment. 

The groundwork of Professor Griggs’ philosophy seems to be laid 
in his first chapter, called ‘The Scientific Study of the Higher Human 
Life,” and to be partially worked out in some of the other chapters, 
noticeably in chaps. ii, iii, iv, and ix, entitled “The Evolution of 
Personality,” ‘“‘The Dynamic Character of Personal Ideals,” “ The 
Content of the Ideal of Life,” and ‘The New Social Ideal.” The 
intervening chapters, while furnishing much suggestive material for 
thought, seem somewhat detached. 

It is more than difficult to criticise the thought of Professor Griggs 
in book form or in lectures. There are very few who live in the world 
of letters and lectures with whom he can be compared. He isin a 
class by himself. As professor of ethics in Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity his classes were thronged with students eager to hear the thought, 
part of which is crystallized in Zhe New Humanism. 

As a public lecturer he creates an impression on his audiences 
never short of enthusiasm. 

The essays in the book are not like those of Emerson nor like those 
of Carlyle, but the people who read these authors have here another 
collection worth reading, and more particularly will it be sought by 
those who have heard the author on the platform. 

G. E. FELLows. 


L’ Année Sociologique. Publiée sous la direction d’EmiLeE Durk- 
HEIM. Troisitme Année (1898-99). Pp. 618. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1900. 

THE present number more than sustains the reputation created by 
its two predecessors. The original monographs are: Ratzel, ‘Le Sol, 


” 


la Société et Etat ;” Richard, “ Les crises sociales et la criminalité ; 
and Steinmetz, “Classification des types sociaux.’’ The latter paper is 
a most important contribution to methodology. It is a humiliating 
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confession to make, but sanity is so rare among people who call them- 
selves sociologists that a writer who manifests a little of it is at once 
conspicuous. Everything that Dr. Steinmetz writes impresses the reader 
at once as thoroughly well considered and judiciously balanced. There 
is an apparent discrepancy between his two summaries of attempts at 
classification (pp. 82 and 136), but this does not detract much from the 
value of the discussion. I am surprised, too, that Dr. Steinmetz does 
not think it worth while to mention Ratzenhofer’s proposal for classi- 
fication of civilized societies (Wesen und Zweck der Politik, Vol. 11, 
§ 62). The latter schedule would go far to supplement Steinmetz’ 
own suggestions. ‘The paper will prove to have more than ephemeral 
value. 

While I recognize the importance of the bibliographical work con- 
tained in this number, the same qualifications are in point as in the 
case of the earlier issues. The book notices are very unequal in critical 
value, and they degenerate into a mere list of titles, with not a hint 
more to assist in placing the works named (e. g., pp. 248, 278, 284, 
316, 349, 365, 392, etc., etc.). The value of the work would be increased 
if no titles were included without brief indication of the quality and 


scope of the contents. A. W.S. 


Annales de l’ Institut International de Sociologie. Publiées sous la 
direction de RENE Worms. Tome VI. Contenant les tra- 
vaux de l’Année 1899. Pp. 320. Paris: V. Giard et E. 
Briére, 1900. 

THE papers are: Loria, “ La sociologie glottologique ;"’ Toennies, 

Worms, “ L’individu et 


” 


“Notions fondamentales de sociologie pure ; 
la collectivité ;’’ Garofalo, ‘‘ Nietzsche et l’individualisme ; 
sky, “ Le droit comparé et la sociologie;” de la Grasserie, “ De la 
théocratie Groppali, “La sociologie américaine contemporaine ;”’ 
Jaffé, ‘“ Petit commerce, grands magasins et sociétés cooperatives ;”’ 
Puglia, “‘Le mouvement de l’humanité;” Ténicheff, “Des connais- 


” 


K ovalew- 


sances.” 

The article by Professor Toennies flows deeper than the others and 
is of more radical importance. Americans will read Professor Grop- 
pali’s paper with interest, and at the same time with amusement at the 
optical effects of viewing things from afar. On the whole this publi- 
cation is helping along the process of sifting our sociological notions 


until we shall be ready for severely scientific work. 
A. W. 3. 
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The Elements of Public Finance, including the Monetary System 
of the United States. By W. M. Daniets, Professor of 
Political Economy in Princeton University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1899. 

THE scope of this elementary manual for college classes is indi- 
cated by the leading topics: government outlay, theories of public 


expenditure; government income, problems of taxation, and various 
systems of taxation by general and local governments ; treasury man- 
agement, public credit, and budgetary legislation. 

The style of the work is clear, interesting, and attractive. The 
criticism of the general property tax is timely and just. For the pres- 
ent contradictory and confused methods of assessment and taxation the 
author would substitute a clearly defined system under which federal 
resources would be drawn from duties and internal revenue; state 
taxes would be levied on the property of corporations, with such addi- 
tional levies on local treasuries as might be required, but without 
assessments by state machinery; while counties and cities would tax 
real estate, which should be exempt from other burdens. ‘There is no 
discussion of taxation of tangible personal property for local purposes. 


Recollections of a Lifetime. By GENERAL ROCLIFF BRINKERHOFF. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Co., 1900. Pp. 448. $2. 
Tus autobiography is a monument of several important social 
movements of our age and land. General Brinkerhoff has rendered 
service to the country as an officer in the Civil War, as an advocate of 
the abolition of slavery and tariff reform, and especially as an active 
agent of the ideas represented by the National Prison Association and 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections. He is a fine 
type of the citizen of public spirit, who holds himself ready to give 
time, energy, and money to a good cause. As one of the Board of 
Charities for Ohio he has assisted in the establishment of the famous 
model hospital for the insane at Toledo, of the institutions for epilep- 
tics and the feeble-minded, and of the county boards of visitors. The 
literature of philanthropy is enriched by the addition of this volume. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 
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Official Social Politics in Germany during the Last Winter.— When I 
wrote some months since of the proposed “Jail Bill” (Zuchthausvoriag) in an article 
published in the January number of this JoURNAL, the fate of this 
tain. More speedily than could be anticipated, a decision was reached on November 
20; without consideration by a commission, the law was rejected upon the second 
reading by an overwhelming majority in the Reichstag. Up tothe last moment it 
was unknown what position the Central party, which holds the balance of power, 
would take. As is known, the Central party had announced its own schemes for the 
right of coalition of workingmen and had shown its readiness to provide increased 
protection for those who offer labor. These proposals of its own were dropped at the 
last hour, and the party went over completely to the side of the radical antagonists of 
the bill. So it came about that only the Conservatives and a majority of the National 
Liberals voted for a consideration by a commission; and this object was no longer 


i 


aw was still uncer 


attainable. 

rhe fortunes of this “Jail Bill” unquestionably meant a victory of the working 
men and of the liberal parties. Through the unanimous opposition of all sections of 
the working class all the parties outside of the Social Democrats were driven to reject 
the bill. The decided antagonism of the Central party is to be explained only by the 
fact that the Catholic workingmen, who have during the past years combined in 
the Christian Labor Unions, have exerted a powerful pressure upon their representa 
tives. By the side of this effort of the working class, that of the professors has not 
been unavailing in relation to public opinion. It is claimed that this very opposition 
has not been without influence on the emperor. At the same time, this rejection of 
the “Jail Bill” has not had any further positive consequence. One might have 
expected that the general conviction which had been called forth by the contest on 
the “Jail Bill’? would crystallize into a legal protection of the right of coalition. 
Unfortunately that has not yet come to pass. 

For one thing, the blame for this lies with the attitude of the Social Democrats, who, 
through excess of confidence in victory, have repulsed all those who would naturally 
work with them. ‘They went particularly wrong, after the affair of the “Jail Bill,” by 
following the error of the government tn its rejyec ted bill; for they proposed to place the 
capitalist manager in an exceptional legal position, by permitting the workingmen to 
post strike pic kets, but not to permit the manager to send out the blacklists to boycott 
objectionable workingmen. By this excess the possibly practicable success which a 
moderate counter-proposition might have secured was naturally brought to defeat; 
since it was evident in advance, even to those who offered it, that this proposal, with 
all the advantages it offered, would be rejected." 

On the other hand, public attention was soon diverted from these questions of the 
right of coalition. Even before the decision in the affair of the “Jail Bill,” in a 
speech at Hamburg the emperor had revealed his purpose to ask for an increase of 
the navy, although this had been strengthened considerably two years before. This 
new navy project, and, in connection with it, the problems of foreign policies (the 
Transvaal war), absorbed the public interest of the nation from November to April. 
It was not certain that the new scheme for the navy would be favorably received in 
the Reichstag. In case of its rejection a dissolution of the Reichstag and a new 
election were to be expected. On this account the entire political agitation of the last 
winter was concentrated on this question, and the further development of the right of 
coalition had to retire to the background. 


1] presume that it is this proposal of the Social Democrats which is meant by the editorial note on p. 
454, and that the informant who furnished data for the editor’s note was of the erroneous belief that it 
was a bill brought forward by the government itself. I cannot explain the note otherwise.— M. 
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Therefore these contests in relation to the increase of the navy were indirectly of 
great advantage tothe working class. Our workingmen are almost universally members 
of the Social Democratic party, and this party is a decided antagonist of “ militarism ” 
and, for that reason, of the enlargement of the navy, because they have no interest in 
the defense of a country in which the workingman has not equal rights with others. 
It is probable, however, that the working people would learn to think in another fash- 
ion of the navy and foreign policy as soon as they had attained legal and social equal- 
ity of rights in the state. It is apparent from the debates over the navy proposition 
that the government will see itself increasingly compelled to solicit the aid of the work- 
ing people for its navy projects, because its former supporters begin to prove unfaith- 
ful toit. The Agrarians (peasants and large landholders), who have hitherto approved 
every military demand without examination, begin to assume a distrustful attitude 
toward the navy. For the strengthening of the navy implies security for industry and 
commerce, while increasing industrial development means the wider entanglement of 
Germany in the economic affairs of the world, and larger importation of foreign grain 
and meat into Germany. Therefore the opposition of the Agrarians to the navy and 
to commercial treaties is a phenomenon which appears naturally, as might be fore- 
seen. If at last most of them did vote for the navy bill, it was only in order not to 
lose the influence with the emperor which they still enjoy. The time is sure to come 
when they will no longer take this view, and when, not only in words, as they have 
already done, but by action, they will be in opposition to increase of the navy. At that 
moment the emperor cannot do otherwise than conduct his foreign policy by the aid 
of the workingmen, because he must have one group of the people who will furnish 
him a majority. Then, before all, the right of coalition and complete equality must 
be guaranteed to the workingmen. The Agrarian opposition to the navy which this 
winter began to appear was indirectly the security for an imperial policy favorable to 
the workingmen. 

The spirit which led to the “Jail Bill” has in the meantime made itself manifest in 
the individual states. In several of the small states bills have been proposed to pun- 
ish the violation of a contract by agricultural laborers with imprisonment as a crime. 
In other cases, the violation of a contract is indeed indictable in civil law, but cannot 
be prosecuted criminally; so that here we have an exceptional law which places the 
agricultural laborers in a position inferior to that of other people. And in other 
states they have commenced to prohibit picketing by police ordinances, a prohibition 
which was, indeed, contained in the “Jail Bill,” but was not in harmony with the 
imperial law. In the same direction we notice the partisan interference of several 
governments on the side of business managers in great strikes; especially observable 
in the attitude of the Saxon government in the miners’ strike and of the Prussian 
government to the striking employés of the great Berlin street-car company. 

In spite of this unfriendly attitude to the workingmen our bureaucracy works 
quietly and slowly along the way fixed for it in the first period of the social policy of 
William II. The unwieldiness which is often rightly charged to the account of our 
official administrators has at least this good element that good influences and 
impulses are propelled and make themselves felt for a long time. For example, dur- 
ing the last year much progress has been made in necessary and urgently needed 
reforms in our state insurance of workingmen. After the insurance of invalids had 
been reformed in the summer, the accident insurance was subjected to critical txami- 
nation in the winter. In this case the governments have met the views of the asso- 
ciations of capitalists more nearly than was the original purpose; but, in spite of 
this, the new law was so superior to the old that on the final vote in the Reichstag it 
was passed unanimously. Other laws protecting workingmen were either introduced 
or passed, as new regulations for seamen, employés in hotels and mercantile estab- 
lishments. All these laws might have come earlier, for they have been demanded by 
those interested for many years. And they contain less than the workingmen desire, 
or they have been crippled in the manipulations of the Reichstag. At the same time, 
they imply advance as compared with what has been law hitherto, and they prove 
thereby that, even if slowly and awkwardly, the bureaucratic social reform really goes 
forward. 

As we judge of this advance in protection of workingmen, so we may form an 
opinion of the moderate advance in relation to the right of coalition. Three years 
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ago, when the new civil law code, which has been in force since January I, 1900, was 
before the Reichstag for consideration, the imperial chancellor gave the promise that 
the legal prohibition in various states which forbade political associations to federate 
—a prohibition which had its origin in the time of the foundation of the empire, and 
had long been obsolete — should at that date be suspended. It was three and a half 
years before the chancellor could fulfill his promise. Only at the last hour, three 
weeks before the civil code went into effect, the promise was kept and the prohibition 
of federation was abandoned. Now, therefore, the political associations within the 
entire empire can enter into union with each other. For the trade unions, which 
desire to be merely non-political societies, this has no immediate significance. Indi 
rectly, however, they have been freed from a great menace. Because of the flexible 
interpretations of the word “ political’ it was in the power of any court, if it were so 
disposed, to regard the workingmen’s association as a political society, to inquire 
whether it at any time had been connected with another society, even by so trifling a 
bond as a single letter written from one to the other, and thereupon to dissolve it. 
This danger, which perpetually confronted the labor unions, is now removed; but no 
positive gain has been made by the new law.— MAX MAURENBRECHER, PH.D., Berlin. 


The Spirit of Tuskegee.— Foremost among the qualities that need to be 
learned by American youth are self-respect and self-help. The power of the United 
States to make of itself what it is was developed from these very qualities. Success- 
full pioneering of every sort must be conducted by those essentially equal. Rank and 
rabble, lord and laborer, could not have transformed the wilderness west of the colo 
nies which had newly become states. 

Agriculture in its best form, manufactures, and mining have been developed by 
ambitious, self-respecting citizens. In older communities there comes gradually a sepa 
ration of classes, and those of wealth have opportunities lacking to those of less 
means. Unless, then, we lazily accept the tendency toward the situation in Europe, 
where it is well-nigh impossible to climb from a lower class to a higher, there must 
be means provided for those of little or no property to acquire habits of thrift and 
chances to develop self-respect where self-respect is at a premium. ‘The public 
schools are intended to do this. Whether they do or not is aside from the present 
purpose, but certain it is that in localities where public schools are few, or, for local or 
other reasons, inferior or incapable of accomplishing all that is necessary, an instru- 
mentality like the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute seems to be the ideal. 

In March of the present year I was fortunate encugh to be able to pay a visit of 
two days’ duration to this remarkable institution. With preconceptions in its favor I 
found far more in spirit and reality than I had anticipated. I do not wish to repeat 
the facts and statistics of the growth of the school; these are easily obtained; nor is it 
necessary to speak of the ability of Mr. Booker Washington, for he 1s already a 
national character, whom everyone has heard or ought to hear. Few speakers on the 
lecture platform can command or hold larger audiences. Indeed, so great has been 
the demand upon him by bureaus and lecture associations that his whole time would 
be taken if he would consent. 

All this is a result, not a cause, of usefulness, power, and discernment in dealing 
with the negro problem in the South. It is unnecessary to speak of Tuskegee in its 
material equipment and marvelous growth. This topic has already been abundantly 
treated in comparatively recent periodical literature. But there is an inner life, a spirit 
or soul, in the institution which was apparent to me, and which seems to be as supe- 
rior in significance to the number of buildings and pupils as mental and spiritual 
development is to length of leg and avoirdupois. 

One begins to feel the influence and breathe the air of Tuskegee when he leaves 
the train at Chehaw, six miles from the school. By “ Tuskegee” the world no longer 
means the pretty little Alabama village of that name, though it still exists, greatly 
modified by the proximity of its colossally grown appendage which has absorbed the 
name and made it great. 

Tuskegee is the one institution of note where all— every teacher, pupil, and 
employé — are of the colored race, and therefore is the one place which can show bet- 
ter than any other what is possible for the race. Other institutions are large, pros- 
perous, and useful, but white men and women are concerned in their management, and 
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therefore there must be an element of uncertainty as to the exact proportion of white 
influence. 

That Tuskegee is the pride of all those colored people who have come into any 
contact with it is evident. The middle-aged negro with whom I rode over from Che- 
haw related with pride the story of the growth of the little school started by Mr. 
Washington seventeen years ago. He had seen its whole material growth from the 
little wooden shanty to the forty-five buildings of the present plant; but the fact that 
he himself had helped to make the brick for some of the buildings was related with a 
minuteness of detail which indicated a pride and importance as great as could be dis- 
covered in one who had negotiated a treaty between powerful nations. He lived next 
door to one of the professors; he was acquainted with every member of the faculty; 
etc., etc., etc. This may serve to indicate the pride in the institution, taken not only 
by the colored people of the neighborhood, but by the white people of the vicinity. 

It was after dark when I was driven to the gate of Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Princi- 
pal Washington's secretary. I was received by him, and later by other officers of the 
institution, with an ease of manner and a cordial hospitality which I have never seen 
surpassed by people in any position. There was nothing to suggest an exaggeration 
or copying of others’ manners, but a grace and quiet ease absolutely inseparable from 
true culture and good breeding. This was true of every individual officer and teacher 
that I met. The effect of this example on the students is everywhere apparent. No 
teacher or officer is ever “off duty,” in the sense that he adopts manners or indulges 
in recreations which it might be better for the students not to see. 

Mr. Washington in his public addresses and his published articles has again and 
again called attention to the necessity for industrial education for negroes. His 
argument is sound, and to carry into practice his theory he has adopted methods 
about which I am not aware that he has ever written or spoken, but which seem to me 
to be the real foundation of the remarkable success of the institution. Two short 
quotations from an article by Mr. Washington in the New York /ndependent will, with 
a few comments, serve to illustrate my meaning: “ For nearly twenty years after the 
war, except in one or two cases, the value of the industrial training given by the 
negroes’ former masters on the plantations and elsewhere was overlooked. Negro 
men and women were educated in literature, mathematics, and the sciences, with no 
thought of what had taken place on these plantations fortwo and a half centuries. 
After twenty vears those who were trained as mechanics, etc., during slavery began to 
disappear by death, and gradually we awoke to the fact that we had no one to take their 
places. We had trained scores of young men in Greek, but few in carpentry or 
mechanical or architectural drawing; we had trained many in Latin, but almost none 
as engineers, bridge-builders, and machinists.” 

The making, then, of these carpenters, machinists, printers, farmers, etc., is the 
announced program of the Tuskegee school, but in the following quotation there is 
a hint of the method used in arriving at this worthy result, and in this method I see 
what I call the “Spirit of Tuskegee,” the real foundation of the school’s success: 

“Only a few days ago I saw a colored minister preparing his Sunday sermon, 
just as the New England minister prepares his sermon. But this colored minister was 
in a broken-down, leaky, rented log-cabin, with weeds in the yard, surrounded by 
evidences of poverty, filth, and want of thrift. This minister had spent some time in 
school studying theology. How much better would it have been had this minister 
taught the dignity of labor, theoretical and practical farming, in connection with his 
theology, so that he could have added to his meager salary and set an example to his 
people in the matter of living in a decent house and correct farming—in a word, this 
minister should have been taught that his condition and that of his people was not 
that of a New England community, and he should have been so trained as to meet 
the actual needs and conditions of the colored people in the community.” 

The public sees and reads about Mr. Washington, talks about and points at the 
2,300 acres and forty-five buildings, the shops, forges, dairies, mills, and trades which 
make the school a wonder, but the way it has become so is by dealing first with the 
“ broken-down, leaky, rented log-cabin,” “the weeds in the yard,” the evidences of 
“poverty and filth and want of thrift.” 

These once dealt with and eradicated, the acres, buildings, and trades cease to 
be a wonder and become a natural result. If the right view of these matters be held 
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by individuals, the attitude of the community follows as a natural consequence, and it is 
plain that in implanting a right habit and attitude of mind in each colored boy Mr 
Washington always sees, beyond the black face, the family and community upon 
which that face will shine, and which will be directly and indirectly influenced by the 
habit and attitude. I think he has definitely in mind every instant the purpose to 
make each Tuskegee student the apostle of civilization to his people, and the personal 
traits and accomplishments of each aposile are means, not ends. 

How does he deal with them when they arrive, often, if not always, from the 
“ broken-down, leaky log-cabin,”’ having the most intimate acquaintance with “ pov 
erty and filth,” and absolutely no acquaintance with cleanliness and thrift ? 

Of course, a thousand means are found; a few will suggest the general method. 
Every pupil who applies for admission to the institution is compelled to provide 
himself with a night-shirt and a tooth-brush. A few people may at first think that 
this is neither startling nor strange, but it would require no extended investigation in 
any agricultural or urban community, white or black, to learn at the numbers of 
those articles in daily use are by no means equal to the pepulation, and that perhaps 
no other garments or toilet articles equally represent the steps above “mere exist 
ence” toward “living.” At any rate, the rigid enforcement of this rule has made 
the task of further instruction in personal cleanliness and thrift much easier. 

The chapel assembly on Sunday mornings is conducted on the usual religi 
lines—sabbath school and sermon by the chaplain. But unless some visitor from a 
distance gives the Sunday evening address, or other interference occurs, Mr. Wash 
ington takes the opportunity of the evening assembly to give practical talks on what 
may properly be called “ personal civilization” rather than etiquette. The reasons 
why the night-shirt and tooth-brush mean so much more than personal cleanliness ; 
the reflex effect of the possession of articles of comfort and luxury; the moral and 
practical effects of neatness, cleanliness, and thrift; and other questions of simila 
order, are discussed. By taking up with individuals such subjects, Mr. Washington 
has an opportunity of actually accomplishing for the thousands of colored families 
represented in the school what is touched upon in a detached manner in various 
parts of the world by college settlements and benevolent associations. Rigid inspe« 


tion of students’ rooms and persons assures the adoption of the advice given on 


Sunday evenings. 

Every Sunday morning, before church, all the male students are drawn up in 
line for inspection, under command of the officer in charge of military drill. The 
writer was asked, in company with two gentlemen from Boston who were also visit 
ing, to follow the chief officer in the inspection. This inspection was conducted in a 
combined military and friendly spirit. The commandant, passing slowly along the 
lines, looked at each individual minutely from cap to shoes. No grease spot or mud 
spot, loose button, cut or tear, or soiled linen, escaped his eye. No one may appear 
in anything but his best at this time. ‘“‘ Have you a better coat than that ? wi f ® 
sir.” “Go and put it on.” ‘“ Where is the button that belongs there?” “ Have you 
no soap and water?” “ How came that spot?” “How did you tear that?” “Have 
you no needle and thread ?”” “Where is your brush ?” etc., etc. These and similar 
questions and answers were heard repeatedly. Several times in reply to, “ Have you 
no better coat or cap than this ?” there was the answer, “No, sir." Then I heard no 
sharp order given, but saw instead a friendly pat on the shoulder, or sympathetic 
look as the officer passed to the next. Poverty was a pity, but dirt a disgrace. 
Temporary excuse for the one, but perpetual shame for the other. 

This style of training, in connection with books and handicrafts, for one, two, 
three, or four years, is morally certain to fix habits of cleanliness and thrift. That 
this is the effect already, and is likely to be to a greater extent in the future, is seen 
in the influence of Tuskegee graduates on the poor and ignorant communities where 
many of them have gone to live. Each graduate is urged and led by material 
inducements in the way of prize loans to own his own residence wherever he may 
locate. The example of a neatly painted and plastered cottage, occupied by a self 
respecting, industrious, well-dressed member of his own race, is of more value to the 
colored people in rural communities than the weekly visit and sermon of the colored 
pastor, however learned he may be in Hebrew and Greek exegesis. 
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The Tuskegee spirit hovers over not only the great school, but over the home 
and field of labor of every graduate, and I believe that in twenty years from now the 
mental, moral, and physical condition of the southern negro will be more indebted 
to the spirit set free at Tuskegee by Booker T. Washington than to all the material 
equipment at that center of industry and learning.— GEORGE EMORY FELLOws. 


The Democratic Principle and Socialism,.— All social movements are efforts 
to realize social ideals. These social ideals tend more and more to converge in our 
age in the democratic ideal of government of the people by the people. This ideal, 
usually thought of in its political aspects exclusively, finds its economic manifestation 
in socialism. What political democracy represents in the socialization of political 
office for the control of the state, socialism represents in the socialization of the means 
of production and exchange for the contro! of labor. 

Three important criticisms have been made upon political democracy, viz.: 
(1) that it reduces sovereignty and political power to a mere matter of number, 
bringing the intelligent and the stupid to the same degree of influence; (2) that it 
weakens official responsibility by distributing offices, causing private and temporary 
interests to displace public and permanent interests ; (3) that democracy, being the 
sovereignty of mere numbers, becomes oppressive of minorities, and degenerates into 
Jacobinism. 

An examination of the usual criticisms directed against socialism as the “social- 
ization of the means of production and exchange ” reveals the fact that such criticisms 
are fundamentally the same as those commonly brought against political democracy. In 
summary they are that the socialist organization for the elimination of inequality of con- 
ditions and suppression of the anarchy of capitalistic production takes the ownership 
and control of the means of production and exchange away from individuals and 
places it in the hands of the people and their elected representatives, and ‘therefore 
reduces responsibility and establishes the tyranny of number. 

But wherefore this “therefore” ? As far as political democracy 1s concerned, the 
whole history of modern civilization seems to be an increasing assertion that the appli- 
cation of the principle of government of all by all is the only means of securing ade- 
quate responsibility in the management of public affairs. On the economic side 
“private” business is becoming more and more a public trust, the manager being to 
an increasing extent necessarily responsible to the whole body of the people. Why, 
then, should a deliberate effort to get this fact realized in law, so as to reduce irregu- 
larities and confusion in production and distribution, and prevent capital from main- 
taining a vicious “privateness” in its operations, be stigmatized as a reduction of 
responsibility and the establishment of the tyranny of numbers? It is only with the 
widest extension of the area of responsibility that we get any certain guarantee of the 
efficiency and justice of conduct. 

Socialism cannot and should not hope to remove the element of individuality 
from industry and from life. And the critical and important point in socialism is the 
place which it accords to the realization of responsibility and freedom. The commun- 
ist formula, “To each according to his need, from each according to his ability,” offers 
no way of realizing itself, and reduces freedom and responsibility, ¢. ¢., individuality, 
from the economic standpoint, to a minimum. The collectivist formula, ‘To each 
according to his labor” (¢. ¢., ¢ime of labor), still does not fully realize the socialist 
principle of equality. Collectivism is obliged to interpret its formula to read, “To each 
according to the results of his labor.’ In this statement the principle of individuality 
appears still more prominently. In all these contemporary movements the point of 
departure is equality; the growing ideal, individual freedom. 

Believing that freedom comes only through intimate union and common, mutual, 
responsibility, socialism is learning to condemn the futile practices of violent revolu- 
tion, and to advocate the gradual and considered establishment of industry upon the 
principles of a thoroughly democratic state.— JOSEPH SORRANTE, “Le principe 
démocratique et le socialisme,” in La Revue socialiste, March, 1900. 
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The Protection of Those Willing to Work.— That many willing and able 
workmen suffer severely in the development of modern industry from the sense of inse- 
curity of employment and from unjust and arbitrary discharge no one acquainted with 
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the business world of today can doubt. In the consideration of this situation there 
are several noteworthy principles involved: (1) The progress of industry evidently 
rests in large measure, though not by any means entirely, upon the freedom of the 
undertaker of industry to arrange his workmen, to direct their efforts, to give orders 
and prohibitions to realize the aims of the particular form of production, to discharge 
the heedless, and replace the worthless with better hands. ‘This freedom, naturally, 
must not be alienated nor abridged. __In this sense, ¢. ¢., so far as is necessary to the 
attainment of the peculiar aim of his kind of business, the employer must remain 
“lord in his own house.” So far, however, as he gives commands or prohibitions 
which are not so necessitated, he acts not as employer but as tyrant, in a capacity 
which the law, based upon the equality of citizens, does not recognize. On economic 
grounds, of course, it is necessary to allow the employer summarily to discharge work- 
men who display both discipline and skill in their work, in case of changes necessi 
tated in the methods of production, natural shrinkage in business, and alterations in 
the conditions of labor. The employer is not responsible for the great fluctuations of 
the market, in so far as his attitude toward his men is determined strictly by the con- 
crete necessities of maintaining and developing his business in the interest of all con- 
cerned. (2) The more extended an employer's business, and the more he controls the 
labor market and the place of work and special preparation of the workmen, so much 
the greater is the damage which the workman suffers through arbitrary discharge 
The smaller the business and field of labor controlled, the easier it is for the discharged 
workman to find employment with another manager. In the small business the rela 
tions of employer and employés are much more personal, in the large business much 
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more mechanical. ‘The larger the business, therefore, the more scrupulous an 
are the methods needed for insuring that serious injustice shall not be done. (3) The 
conditions which really justify discharge are naturally very diverse. The fundamental 
principle is that the employé must be economically ineffective in the place given him. 
The adequate control and insurance of able and willing employés in their work can 
come only when private business is more a matter of public concern and public law 
than it is at present. — FLEscu, * Der Schutz der Arbeitswilligen,” in J/ahréucher fir 


Nationalokonomie und Statisttk, January, 1900. 


German Labor Laws.— The development of labor legislation in Germany, in 
which Prussia has chiefly taken the initiative, seems to have had two distinct aims: 
the first, to liberate industry from old restrictions, and to determine the sphere and 
functions of the old guilds so as to bring them into harmony with modern conditions ; 
and the second, to meet the new demands of manufacturing upon a large scale, and 
redetermine the methods and conditions of labor contract, the arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, the right of workingmen to form organizations, etc. The former relates solely 
to the handicraft trades, fixing the conditions that workmen must fulfill in order to be 
apprentices, journeymen, and masters, and defining the character and powers of their 
organizations, the guilds. The latter relates to employés working in factories and 
mills, and deals with some problems, such as that of the right of association, which 
are of a general nature. 

The starting-point for the first movement or phase of this legislation is found in 
the edict of October 9, 1807, which abolished serfdom, and made free the right to possess 
land. This was followed in the next year by the circular of December 26, 1808, 
which proclaimed the right of citizens freely to engage in such occupations as they 
desired. Exclusive privileges to conduct certain trades and industrial monopolies 
were gradually abolished by subsequent orders. During the last thirty years there has 
been a determined, and to a considerable extent successful, agitation for the enact- 
ment of laws giving increased powers to the guilds. On July 18, 1881, a law was 
enacted giving voluntary guilds a very privileged position. It constituted them 
organizations of employés and journeymen carrying on a trade on their own account, 
with an authority of their own, and power to enact certain regulations, especially as 
regards apprenticeship, which should have all the force of law, even with respect to 
journeymen not affiliated with the guilds. They were empowered to create and 
maintain aid funds, trade arbitration tribunals, technical schools, and others institu- 
tions for the advancement of the interests of their trades. The restriction of the law 
of 1869, that each guild should embrace only members of the same trade, was removed, 
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enabling men to form guilds in small places. The guilds were also made civil bodies, 
empowered to hold land, to contract obligations, and sue and be sued in their corpo- 
rate capacity; and the collection of properly imposed dues was made enforcible by 
law Despite these concessions, the agitation continued through a series of acts 
until its consummation in the law of July 26, 1897, which, while not creating a general 
system of compulsory guilds, provided that, where a majority of the persons interested 
are in favor of it, a compulsory guild, to include all members of a trade in a certain 
district, can be created by the civil authorities. A compulsory guild, however, can 
be created only where there are a sufficient number of persons qualified to become 
members to insure that the guild will have sufficient strength to support the burden 
of its necessary expenditures. When a compulsory guild is created, all voluntary 
guilds of the same trades in the district must be dissolved, their property, except in 
special cases, going to the compulsory guild that replaces them. The boundaries of 
a guild district must be so fixed that no member will be so far removed from the 
headquarters that he cannot participate in the corporate life of the guild or benefit by 
its institutions. 

Labor organizations in Germany have not been given the right of becoming legal 
persons through incorporation or otherwise. They cannot hold property, sue or be 
sued, or perform other similar acts in a corporate capacity. 

rhe general principle of the German law regarding the labor contract is that the 
fixing of the relations between employers and employés, except in so far as it is 
restricted by the imperial law, is a matter for voluntary agreement. The imperial 
restrictions refer to the employment of women and children, Sunday and night work, 
notices of leave, damages for broken contracts, etc. 

Che first important step in factory legislation was taken by Prussia through the 
act of March 9, 1839, which prohibited the regular employment of children under 
nine years of age in mines, factories, stamping-mills, etc., limited the maximum work- 
ing day for young persons under sixteen years of age to ten hours, and prohibited 
their employment nights, Sundays, and holidays. The law of June 1, 1891, raised the 
minimum age limit for children employed in industrial establishments to thirteen 
years. Children under fourteen cannot be employed more than six hours a day, with 
a half-hour rest at noon; and those under sixteen not more than ten hours, broken by 
three intervals of rest, one hour at noon and a half-hour in both forenoon and after- 
noon. All employés under eighteen years of age must be permitted to attend technical 
schools. Employers are required to post conspicuously and according to a prescribed 
form, in rooms where women and children are employed, an extract of the provisions 
regarding their employment, besides a list of the names of the children employed, 
their working days, hours of labor, and periods of rest. 

The restriction of Sunday work is difficult. The following classes are excepted 
from restriction: (1) work which public convenience requires shall be promptly 
executed ; (2) the making of inventories required by law; (3) the guarding, cleaning, 
repairing of plants, etc.; (4) work necessary to perform on Sunday in order to pre- 
serve materials and goods. 

Since 1891 shop rules, not contrary to law, must constitute an integral part of the 
labor contract ; must be dated, signed, and conspicuously posted, and distributed, one 
copy to each of the employés. Though employers must afford their employés an 
opportunity to be heard in regard to the framing of the factory rules, they are not 
bound to conform to their wishes in any respect. 

Since 1891 also the states are obliged to appoint special industrial councilors and 
factory inspectors. 

Employers are required since that date to reckon wages in the money of the 
empire and to pay them in cash, generally to the workmen themselves, not to a third 
party. Payment cannot be made in restaurants or saloors without the permission of 
the lower administrative authorities. 

A general industrial arbitration law for factory emplo;és proper was enacted July 
29, 1890, leaving the creation of arbitration tribunals optional with the local communes 
or provincial authorities. This law, however, has not been very effective or satisfac- 
tory.— W. F. WiLLouGHpsy, “ Foreign Labor Laws,” in Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, No. 27, March, 1900. 
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On the Possibility and Task of Social Psychology.—A social group is 
a complex of a number of individuals who are in any way united, and we can say 
that of all spiritual processes, ¢. g., authority, reputation, property, spiritual consump 
tion of literature, taste, etc., the social group is the sufficient and also the necessary 
condition of their development. 

Social psychology comprehends those spiritual events which depend upon the 
presence of a social group, @. ¢., a number of individuals participating in an exchange 
process. 

The presuppositions of social psychology are social ideas and social determina 
tions, Socta/wollungen. These presuppositions appear and operate upon one another 
through the principle of imitation, which plays a rédle in social psychology similar 
to that which the principle of association plays in individual psychology. We can 
say, in general, that without imitation there could be no socio-psychical event and no 
generalization of a dawning spiritual conception. The process of imitation, which 
requires at least two individuals, operates in different ways. 

One form is the crowding out and extermination, ¢. g., in the case of fashions. 

A second is that of partial assumption, new elements being exclusively adopted 
by certain classes. 

A third is the subordination of one element to another without an entire assump- 
tion or rejection. 

A fourth is that in which two ideas in conflict unite to form a third new 
product.— FRANZ EULENBURG, “Uber die Méglichkeit und die Aufgaben einer 
Socialpsychologie,” in Jahrbuch fur Gesetegebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, 
erstes Heft, 1900. 


Socialism in the United States. —1. The trade-unionists of the United States 
have thus far shown themselves, as a whole, indifferent or averse to socialism. ‘They 
look to the existing order, or to conditions slowly evolved from it, for the advancing 
of their interests. 

2. It is a fact of greater consequence that they have shown the intelligence neces- 
sary to discriminate sharply between two economic policies— the narrower policy of 
state railways, municipal gas-works, etc., and the wider policy of outright socialism 
accepting the one and rejecting the other. 

3. Most important of all, they have shown that equality which is the highest of 
civil virtues in a republic superiority to mere “stampeding ”’ by appeals to sentiment 
and blind impulse. 

So long as this spirit of caution prevails, we need not anticipate with grave 
anxiety the action of the working people on any such question as that of socialism. 
A cautious advance toward socialism would permit a retreat without great damage if 
its experimental suggestions should prove unwise in practice. Only hasty changes are 
seriously threatening.— AMBROSE PARE WINSTON, “Socialism in America,” in the 
Contemporary Review, January, 1900. 


Criminal Sociology.—The completion of Ferri’s Criminal Sectology is forced 
upon our attention. Enrico Ferri does not do things by halves. The first edition of 
his book, the modest Nuovi Orizzsonti del Diritto penale, had 150 pages (1881); the 
second edition (1884), 560; the third (1892) had a hundred pages more; the fourth 
(1900) is a majestic volume of 1,000 pages. 

Differences of opinion Ferri thinks it possible to reduce to three chief points. 
According to him, the classical school admits : 

1. That the delinquent is animated by ideas and sentiments analogous to those 
of other men. 

2. That the principal effect of punishment is to oppose the development of 
criminality. 

3. That man is endowed with moral freedom, or free will. It is because of this 
free will that he becomes morally guilty and legally responsible for his acts of 
delinquency. 

On the contrary, the positive school arrives at opposite conclusions on these 
threeSpoints : 
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1, Criminal anthropology informs us experimentally that the delinquent is not a 
normal man, but that, by reason of his organic and psychic anomalies, hereditary and 
acquired, he constitutes a special class, a variety of the human species. 

2. Statistics prove that the beginning, development, and diminution of crimi- 
nality depend upon other causes than the penalties established by law and applied by 
the magistrates. 

3. Finally, the positive psychology has demonstrated that the idea of free will is 
only an illusion. 

Placed at the end of his introduction, this summary ought to be considered as the 
synthesis of Ferri’s book and the doctrines of Lombroso. The author seems to think 
there is a necessary point of division, and it has pleased him to formulate in his own 
way the body of classical and spiritualist convictions, and that of the positivists. 
Between these two the choice is rigorously limited. If you accept the new dogmas, 
all is for the best. But if you remain faithful to the old and pure classical traditions, 
you become an adversary. 

I do not think that at the present hour one meets with many classical criminolo- 
gists who are persuaded of the extreme preventive efficacy of punishment. It is 
already a long time since it has been agreed to recognize that punishment is neither 
the only nor the best method of combating crime, and that, notably in France, men of 
heart, who are at the same time distinguished theorists, have multiplied preventive 
institutions, without suspecting that they were realizing what the positive school was 
to call later the prophylactics of crime. To invent a word is not to invent the thing. 
Classical criminologists think so little of the correctional efficacy of punishment that 
the most authoritative among them have been known to become the champions of the 
indeterminate sentence. The only certain result of punishment, with regard to the 
delinquent, is to place him, during his confinement, beyond the possibility of commit- 
ting crime; but it is very rarely that it prevents his becoming a criminal again; no 
one of us conceals the fact that punishment is above all useful for honest people, 
whose moral sense it strengthens; and for possible criminals, people of weak con- 
science, upon whom it exercises a beneficent check, of which Ferri himself recognizes 
all the importance. 

rhe spiritualist school would deny the evidence if it refused to believe in the 
predispositions, the sway of which certain refractory natures, in greater or less degree, 
subordinate to moral influences. It does not prove faithless to these principles in 
attributing these predispositions to atavism or to degeneracy. . . . . That there are in 
these predispositions, as in insanity, idiocy, and moral imbecility, causes the trace of 
which is to be found in the physiological and anatomical constitution of the subject, I 
firmly believe, even because of my spiritualistic convictions, and I wish that the com- 
plete and fixed nomenclature of these signs might some day be made out. 

“It is necessary to add, besides, that if the classical school has appeared so con- 
ciliatory, the Italian positivists kave, on their side, greatly weakened the absoluteness 
of their first conclusions, first by recognizing that the criminal type does not result 
alone from anatomical, but also, and especially, from physiological and functional 
anomalies; next, in according to the social factors of crime more and more impor- 
tance; finally, in admitting that the influence of the medium, or, as Ferri says, the 
earthly and social environment, may neutralize the evil impulses of organic predispo- 
sitions.” — PAUL CUCHE, in Revue pénitentiaire, May, 1900. 

W. C. McN. 
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